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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 





Basic Elements in U. S. Foreign Policy 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


Perhaps at no time in its history has this coun- 
try, one of the world’s oldest democracies, faced 
a more stimulating combination of circumstances 
in its foreign relations. I know that the many 
facets of the international situation will be de- 
fined in your roundtable discussions. I shall 
touch on a few of them. 

The basic tenet of United States foreign pol- 
icy is constant: to promote the welfare and se- 
curity of the American people. Everything that 
is planned and done in this field relates to that 
principle and concerns the means, the strategy, 
and tactics of achieving that objective. But our 
aims are not limited to selfish considerations. It 
is obvious that our people are not happy if they 
cannot contribute to the progress and well-being 
of the world at large. 

It has been well said that “the problem of for- 
eign policy is not arithmetical or mathematical. 
It does not lend itself to precise answers. It is 
a problem of avoiding disaster; of maintaining 
the momentum toward a better future.” 

To say that we live in a dynamic rather than 
a static era is, of course, stating the obvious. 
There is an emotional wave of nationalism in 
many of the areas which for centuries were dor- 
mant. There is a drive for higher living stand- 
ards in the less developed regions where people 
are in varying degrees alerted to the possibilities 
of a more abundant life. There is also a new im- 
perialism, which is a dangerous blend of ideology 

* Address made before the 1958 Colgate Foreign Policy 
Conference at Hamilton, N.Y., on July 1 (press release 
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and power politics. It overshadows our relations 
with the peoples of many countries. Years ago, 
when the United States was not a great world 
power, much of this perhaps would have passed 
us by. Today with the power position which we 
occupy, whether we like it or not, almost every 
political happening in the remotest corners of 
the earth, every financial, economic, and social 
repercussion, registers in one form or another in 
Washington. The appointment of a particular 
personality as Soviet Ambassador to Outer Mon- 
golia, a Chinese Communist incursion into north- 
ern Burma, the election of a chief minister at 
Singapore, a disturbance in Muscat and Oman, or 
troop movements in Rio de Oro are events which 
become woven into the tapestry of our foreign 
relations. 

Now let us look at a few of the major things 
which have an impact on our national destiny. 


National Defense and Collective Security 


We are engaged in a national defense effort at 
a cost measured in dollars of about 40 billions 
annually. This is not done for fun or in isola- 
tion but as part of a vast collective security effort. 
Why do we assume this burden? It is not in our 
tradition. We assume it because of necessity. 
It is a basic element in our present foreign policy. 
We do it because of the simple principle I men- 
tioned in the beginning. It is necessary for the 
welfare and security of the American people. 

We have security arrangements with some 42 
Most of these are collective arrange- 
The collective ar- 


nations. 
ments; some are bilateral. 
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rangements started with the Pact of Rio de Ja- 
neiro in 1947 and gained strength with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, ANZUS, and 
SEATO. We are also associated with the 
Baghdad Pact. 

The necessity arises from the threat offered to 
our security by the new imperialism I mentioned. 
That imperialism is backed by a totalitarian con- 
centration of military effort and organization 
which draw on the resources of a vast area and 
hundreds of millions of captive people who can 
afford to assume this burden far less than we. 

When the United States signed the North At- 
lantic Treaty in 1949, in a sense it crossed the 
Rubicon. Yet even today I believe there are 
many in Europe as well as the United States who 
do not fully appreciate the fundamental change 
which occurred in American foreign policy when 
our Senate advised and consented to the ratifica- 
tion of that treaty. I refer te the provision which 
obligates this country to the principle that an 
attack against one is an attack against all. Thus, 
if any one of the 15 members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty group is attacked, whether Canada 
or Turkey or Norway, it is considered as an at- 
tack against them all. Of course, when Presi- 


dent Washington expressed his aversion to en- 
tangling alliances, he was not faced with a threat 
to the national security arising from a powerful 
foreign imperialism. It is evident that a danger 
of such magnitude cannot be treated in isolation. 

When we consider our collective security rela- 
tionships, I think we should be careful to avoid 


thinking of them solely as obligations. They are 
also priceless assets. Our farflung alliances have 
imposed burdens upon us but have simultaneously 
given us enormous benefits. In NATO alone, for 
example, our allies have some 3 million men under 
arms and are spending more than $15 billion 
annually for defense purposes. This represents 
a sizable addition to the total defensive power 
available for the protection of the United States 
and Europe alike. And in this modern age it 
is essential that all of us learn to think in terms 
of total defense. 

Communist political, military, and economic 
subversion and aggression cannot be held in check 
by the United States alone, even with much 
greater expenditures of effort and resources than 
anyone has yet imagined. Successful defense re- 
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quires an effective combination and utilization of 
the money, manpower, industry, science, raw ma- 
terials, and other resources of the free world as 
a whole. A great many of the problems and ac- 
tivities involved in the conduct of American for- 
eign policy today can be understood only if one 
also understands this basic truth. 


U.S. Position on Disarmament 


Hand in hand with our national defense effort 
and our policy of collective security goes our ef- 
fort to achieve safeguarded disarmament. This 
would seem to be a paradox, and actually it is. 
Armament, however, is actually symptomatic of 
a fundamental lack of confidence, of a basic dis- 
trust and perhaps hostility between two forces. 
The question really is—can disarmament be 
achieved if the basic cause is not remedied ? 

Our determination to progress in the field of 
disarmament is sincere. It is based on hope that 
the very negotiations on practical disarmament 
measures between the United States and our allies 
on the one side and the Soviet Union on the other 
may be productive of better understanding. It 
may eliminate or at least reduce the suspicions 
and distrust which Soviet actions have generated 
in the free world. 

At the same time we are determined that in 
these negotiations we will negotiate from positions 
of strength and not of weakness. I know this is 
anathema to Moscow. Unfortunately, we have 
learned from sad experience that it may be fatal 
to deal with the Soviet Union if this is attempted 
from positions of weakness. Our postwar experi- 
ence taught us much. After World War II we 
disarmed with abandon. We were subsequently 
faced with the Berlin blockade, followed by Ko- 
rea. If we had been alert and strong, the Berlin 
blockade would not have been attempted. Our 
inability to meet that issue squarely on the 
ground, with all due respect to the brilliantly ex- 
ecuted airlift, led to the Communist probe in 
Korea. 

These two experiences, as expensive as they 
were, served as a valuable lesson that we cannot 
afford the risk of dealing from positions of weak- 
ness. We cannot forget that the principles of 
Lenin, on which Mr. Khrushchev lavishes so much 
affection, call for constant aggressive pursuit of 
the universal aim of world domination. Today 
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this might be of peaceful penetration in the cul- 
tural and scientific fields, in industry and com- 
merce; tomorrow in the grimmer fields of political 
sabotage or military adventure. The goal is 
constant. 

You will note that I referred to safeguarded 
disarmament. A system of disarmament with- 
out an adequate provision for inspection and con- 
trol in the light of our experience in the past is 
unacceptable. This position was developed and 
clarified during 4 months of intensive negotiations 
last year in London. When it became apparent 
to the Soviet Union that the Western Powers had 
gone as far as prudence would reasonably permit, 
both in respect of conventional forces and nuclear 
weapons, the Soviet Union changed the signals. 
It terminated its participation in the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission and resorted to 
the subterfuge of an appeal to the General As- 
sembly to enlarge the membership of the Com- 
mission to 82. In addition to this evasive resort 
to procedural pretexts, which is standard Soviet 
practice, there were other maneuvers designed tc 
distort the basic principle of safeguarded dis- 
armament. However, we continue the effort to 
progress. We recently agreed to discuss on the 
technical level at Geneva beginning today the 


question of detection of nuclear explosions.? 
Despite Soviet backing and filling we propose to 
make a bona fide effort to explore this problem. 


Mutual Assistance and Development Loans 


Closely linked to our policies in the field of col- 
lective security is the program of mutual assist- 
ance and development loans. Our policy of 
foreign aid is well known. It was begun in 1947. 
It has contributed substantially to the security 
and well-being of the free world, including the 
United States. If further proof were needed that 
it succeeded, it could be found in the adoption by 
the Soviet Union in 1955 of a foreign aid pro- 
gram of their own. Imitation no doubt is the 
finest form of flattery. But whether it is flattery 
or not, the Soviet Union’s foreign aid program 
provides an additional competitive element in our 
foreign relations. It is prosecuted with a certain 
realism. It is not dependent on annual appro- 
priations after public debate in which intimate 


?For background, see BULLETIN of July 14, 1958, p. 47. 
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details are laid out on the counter for all to see. 
Taking advantage of a surplus of obsolescent mili- 
tary equipment which results from an intensive 
arms production ever since the end of World 
War II, the Soviet Union has, directly and 
through its satellites, especially Czechoslovakia, 
generously offered arms on easy terms wherever 
its political objectives were promoted. Notwith- 
standing economic difficulties at home and with 
the benefit of an appropriations system shrouded 
from the public view, it engaged in a program of 
grant aid and long-term loans on a 2 percent basis. 

One of the classic features of Soviet military 
tactics in World War II was concentrated ar- 
tillery fire of the blockbuster type. Its foreign 
aid program is marked by similar tactics. Its 
political system enables it to juggle its budget in 
secret. It can rob Peter to pay Paul without 
benefit of parliamentary committee investigation. 
To promote its objectives in a given area it can 
freely dispense largess, and the strings are now- 
adays attached much more subtly and unobtru- 
sively than formerly. Thus, in a field in which 
we pioneered, we now find ourselves up to our 
armpits in competition in some areas. 

As we progressively move away from grant aid 
with improved conditions in the free world, trade 
becomes of increasing importance. Thus it was 
one of the major topics discussed by our distin- 
guished friend, British Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan, during his recent Washington visit. In par- 
ticular, the importance of our reciprocal trade leg- 
islation is enhanced. The executive branch has 
urgently recommended the enactment of a revised 
Trade Agreements Act which is now before Con- 
gress. And our trade policies must adapt them- 
selves to the competitive situation in which we 
find ourselves. Our principal competitor is not 
bound by the rules of the trading system which 
we have taken for granted through the years. 

Our role as a creditor nation is clearly marked 
out for us, and it is and must be a major factor 
in our foreign policy. We need secure trade 
abroad, just as we need access to raw materials 
in proportion to the rapid growth of our popula- 
tion. We must play a progressive and substantial 
role in the world trading and investment system. 
If we do not, the Soviet bloc with its program 
of skillfully blended aid and trade, barter and 
technical assistance, cheap military equipment and 
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cheap loans, all geared into a series of worldwide 
political objectives, will enjoy an easy victory. 


Anti-Americanism 


It is my observation that good foreign relations 
are not based always on sentimental considera- 
tions. These certainly play a role. There are 
traditional sympathies and antipathies. There 
are old friends who sometimes are more tolerant 
of our deficiencies than new competitive elements 
in the international orbit. Thus we witness con- 
siderable debate on the subject of anti-American- 
ism. It is my impression that Americans gen- 
erally want to be liked and to be popular. That, 
no doubt, is quite normal. In our earlier small- 
power days we were often not taken quite as se- 
riously abroad as we regarded ourselves at home. 
There was often little or no contact. 

Today, with hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans stationed in farflung establishments and 
bases around the world and with vast facilities of 
travel and communication, we must expect criti- 
cism and even antagonism mixed with the wide- 
spread regard and affection I am convinced we 
do enjoy. Our citizens who travel abroad are 
representatives of a great power. Other nationals 
regard them as such. There may be envy of our 
comparative wealth; there may be criticism of 
defects of good manners and misunderstandings 
of attitudes in which languages play a role, as 
well as antagonisms generated by communistic 
or other elements. In our reading and evalua- 
tion of the volume of reports which flow every 
day into the Department of State and the Gov- 
ernment generally, it is not my observation that 
the position of this country has deteriorated, that 
it is held in lower esteem. And we continue to do 
a great deal to offset or correct whatever mis- 
understandings we run into. 

It is true that critics and antagonists—and they 
have always existed—today possess more highly 
organized means of communication and action. 
Often they are stimulated by an international 
Communist apparatus, operating as it does 
through a network of local organizations. How 
does this work? Let us examine one or two in- 
stances. Take France as one. The Communist 
Party has the largest representation in the Na- 
tional Assembly. The Communists have control 
of the largest trade-union organization, to say 
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nothing of a number of groups, committees, and 
local front associations. With all this there is 
a readymade setup for the dissemination of anti- 
American slogans and insidious criticisms de- 
signed to destroy French confidence in American 
policies and objectives. 

Take the North African question as another ex- 
ample. Through many channels the Communist 
central party organization has put out stories that 
the United States is maneuvering to supplant 
France in North Africa and especially to deprive 
it of the petroleum of the Sahara. Now, as ab- 
surd and untrue as this appears to you and me, 
these stories pumped out for years through vari- 
ous Communist-controlled French sources become 
beliefs on the part of the uninformed. At times 
these beliefs lead to anti-Americanism. On the 
other hand, many Arabs in North Africa believe, 
and have been informed by Communist sources 
over and over, that without American support 
France could not have maintained a position in 
North Africa. To these Arab elements we are 
pictured as an imperialist colonial power sup- 
porting another colonial power. Again there are 
anti-American manifestations by Arab groups 
based on the false beliefs thus created by Commu- 
nist elements. 

These are not easy problems. They are the sub- 
ject of constant effort by our Government. No 
doubt there is validity in the saying that the truth 
is mighty and will prevail. We try to make it 
prevail in time. 


“Summitry” 


A word has been coined to describe recent de- 
velopments. It is called summitry. It evokes 
memories of other days when summitry came into 
vogue—the war days. Those were the days too 
when it was considered at times quite a diplomatic 
feat to induce the Soviet Union even to attend 
meetings with the West. However, the prospect 
of a meeting at that level usually inspires 
thoughts and hopes that opportunity for the solu- 
tion of major issues may be provided and the way 
paved for better understanding. No country is 
more eager to see those results than the United 
States. Meetings at the summit have not pro- 
vided those solutions nor created better under- 
standing. Perhaps, if they are better prepared in 
advance, some good, if modest, results could be 
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achieved. In simple terms that is the policy of 
our Government regarding the present sugges- 
tions for a meeting at the summit. 

It is useful to realize that there are certain in- 
evitable limitations upon what we can logically 
expect from any kind of negotiation with the So- 
viet rulers at the present time. The tensions and 
differences that we hope to eliminate are not mere 
surface phenomena, based upon faulty under- 
standing or petty conflicts of interest. The root 
of our difficulty lies in the fact that the Soviet 
Government has never wavered from its determi- 
nation to achieve eventual world domination. 
Nor have we any reason to suppose that the Soviet 
rulers are prepared to abandon this goal in the 
foreseeable future. They appeal for a termina- 
tion of the “cold war” but refuse even to consider 
an alteration of the imperialist policies and ac- 
tivities that caused the cold war. In effect they 
are telling us that all our problems will disap- 
pear—that everything will be just fine—if we will 
simply lie down and permit ourselves to be con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union. In other words, the 
way to get peace is to cease resistance and to give 
in to them on everything. 

This idea is not exactly new, of course. It has 
been the theme of a large number of aggressors 
throughout history. But it is no more acceptable 
to us today than it was to our ancestors. We will 
never stop resisting efforts to expand Communist 
tyranny, whether these efforts take a military or 
nonmilitary form. This is one “difference” that is 
not negotiable. It can be resolved only by a thor- 
oughgoing change in the basic policies and pur- 
poses of the Soviet system. We are prepared to 
conduct negotiations at any time on any subject 
where such negotiations give reasonable promise 
of contributing to international peace and secu- 
rity, but we should never kid ourselves into believ- 
ing that a few kind words will magically eradi- 
cate the Soviet design for world conquest. 

It should be remembered that there is no lack 
of means of negotiation to arrive at better under- 
standing between East and West. Throughout 
the postwar years we have constantly been in 
negotiation with the Soviet Union at the different 
echelons, bilaterally, multilaterally, and in the 
various organs of the United Nations. We know 
that there is a continuing value in the ordinary 
diplomatic channel. The Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington has ready access to our Government 
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at any time. Our embassy in Moscow is available 
to the Soviet Government at any hour. 

The difference between earlier years and now 
may be that as a result of experience we no longer 
labor under an illusion that a meeting at the sum- 
mit without painstaking preparation by the 
several governmental organs on both sides can 
provide solutions for the problems which trouble 
the peace and security of the world. On the other 
hand, to engage hastily in that type of spectacular 
show under klieg lights and intensive propaganda 
effects may mislead and deceive the unwary. It 
might damage the security of the free world by 
lulling its nations into a false sense of peace which 
would impair their will to sacrifice for unity and 
strength. With the benefit of past and costly ex- 
perience, we are moving forward in close harmony 
with our allies, leaving no stone unturned in 
our search for useful and constructive means to 
liquidate cold-war differences. Perhaps we detect 
lately, in our efforts to analyze the various topics 
which might find their place in an agenda of an 
eventual summit meeting, less eagerness on the 
part of Moscow to move forward in a business- 
like fashion than we would like. Be that as it 
may, on our side we are proceeding in good faith 
with the exploratory talks, hoping that the evolu- 
tion of affairs may bring about resolution of some 
of the problems that beset us. 

There is, of course, an area where we are in the 
dark. I refer to the Sino-Russian relationship. 
Consider for a moment the recent intensity of 
the Peiping animus against Marshal Tito, which 
seemed to be a prelude to the execution of Imre 
Nagy. Surely these vitriolic Chinese attacks re- 
flect an attitude that must be the cause of concern 
in Moscow. The Chinese revolution is at a much 
earlier stage than the Russian. Peiping is much 
more doctrinaire in its Marxism than seems to 
be the case with the Moscow leadership. Yet 
Moscow cannot afford to antagonize Mao and his 
fervent associates. I believe they stand for an 
even more aggressive attitude than does Khrush- 
chev; even though the two of them appear to be 
working closely together today, the Sino-Russian 
relationship is the source of serious difficulty for 
Moscow and, partially at least, explains some of 
the erratic trends which often mystify the West. 
The evolution of that relationship will no doubt 
exercise a profound effect on our international 
position. 
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An Affirmative Approach 


I would like to leave with you the thought that 
the strength of our present situation permits an 
affirmative approach to our international prob- 
lems. If I may say so, after 40 years of observa- 
tion of and contact with foreign affairs, there 
seems to me a readier tendency in this country 
to belabor and disparage American efforts to pro- 
mote our interests abroad. I find that our do- 
mestic reflections are at times more drastic than 
the hostile propaganda of the adversary. Of 
course this may be a healthy indication of more 
active interest in foreign affairs by the American 
public. At the same time Americans provide 
free of charge enormous publicity for the Soviet 
leadership. In turn the Soviet regime permits its 
population only a highly distilled and slanted ver- 
sion of events and attitudes in this and other 
Western countries. I know that we must live 
with this discriminatory situation, and perhaps 
in the end it will be to our advantage. It is, 


however, a reason for some of the pessimism which 
is at times generated by the imbalance in the 
public-information field. 

Our future lies not alone in the material welfare 
of our people and the power of our nation but in 
the spiritual and moral qualities of our citizens. 


The world does recognize those qualities, not- 
withstanditig the cynicism of an antagonistic 
ideology. 

In the next few days this conference will cover 
many of the strengths and weaknesses of our na- 
tion and of our position in the world today. It is 
one of our great strengths that we can have meet- 
ings like this and can make an objective appraisal. 
I know the results will be valuable to the Depart- 
ment of State. 


U.S. Asks Soviets To Return DC-6 Crew 
Forced Down in U.S.S.R. 


U. S. MEMORANDUM OF JUNE 30! 


Press release 866 dated June 30 
The Government of the United States acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the memorandum of the So- 


*Delivered by American Ambassador Llewellyn E. 
Thompson to Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs Andrei 
A. Gromyko at Moscow. 
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viet Government handed to Ambassador Thomp- 
son by Foreign Minister Gromyko on June 28, 
1958. 

It has been ascertained that an unarmed mili- 
tary transport Air Force plane of the DC-6 type 
with destination Teheran via Turkey is missing. 
It is undoubtedly the plane which the Soviet 
Union charges crossed the border of Soviet ter- 
ritory and was forced to land near Yerevan, 
USSR. 

This was a routine flight, on a regular bi- 
monthly schedule, carrying cargo consigned to 
United States military and diplomatic missions in 
Iran and Pakistan. The flight originated in 
Wiesbaden, Germany for Teheran and Karachi. 
Its last departure point was Nicosia, Cyprus, with 
destination Teheran by the prescribed interna- 
tional civil airways route. It was last reported 
over Adana, Turkey at 1323 local time on June 
27. This commercial air lane to Teheran passes 
within about 50 miles of the Soviet border. The 
weather was overcast. Due to high mountains 
along the route, it is presumed that the aircraft 
was flying above the overcast on instruments and 
radio beacon guidance and had no visual refer- 
ence to ground check points. 

The usual request for diplomatic clearance had 
been made to Teheran, Iran and had _ been 
granted. 

If in fact the aircraft which was forced by 
Soviet fighter aircraft to land on Soviet territory, 
inadvertently, by navigational error, crossed the 
Soviet frontier, the Government of the United 
States regrets that fact. The United States Gov- 
ernment must however, reject as entirely un- 
founded the charge that an intentional violation 
occurred. 

In the light of the foregoing circumstances, the 
Soviet Government is requested promptly to re- 
turn to American control the nine crew members 
who are presently detained by Soviet authorities 
and also the aircraft, if it is or can be made op- 
erational; and if not, its salvageable parts. The 
American Embassy at Moscow is authorized to 
make all necessary arrangements to these ends 
with appropriate Soviet authorities. 


SOVIET NOTE OF JUNE 28 


Official translation 


The Government of the USSR considers it necessary to 
state the following to the Government of the USA: 
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On June 27 of this year, at 18 hours 30 minutes Mos- 
cow time, a four-motored military airplane with identifi- 
cation marks of the Air Force of the USA violated the 
state frontier of the Soviet Union in the area south of 
the city of Yerevan and penetrated into the air space 
over the territory of the Soviet Union to 170 kilometers. 

The American airplane was intercepted by two Soviet 
fighter planes which, by means of signals, proposed that 
it should follow them for landing at the nearest air- 
drome. The trespasser airplane did not submit to this 
demand. The Soviet fighters forced the trespasser air- 
plane to land. It landed on Soviet territory in the area 
situated at a distance of 240 km. from the place of 
violation by it of the state frontier of the Soviet Union, 
and burned. 

After landing of the trespasser aircraft, nine members 
of the crew of this airplane were detained. They were 
dressed in American military uniform. As appears from 
the testimony of these persons and from documents on 
their persons, all those detained are in the service of 
the Air Force of the United States of America. 

The facts adduced give evidence that an intentional 
violation by an American military aircraft of the state 
frontier of the USSR has taken place. 

As is known, cases of similar violation have also taken 
place previously, but the Government of the USA, not- 
withstanding full grounds for information which has 
been communicated by the Soviet Government, and con- 
trary to the facts, has denied that American airplanes 
violate the state frontier of the Soviet Union. Circum- 
stances connected with the violation by the American 
military aircraft of the state frontier of the USSR on 
June 27 are such that now, one must suppose, the Gov- 
ernment of the USA will not deny the fact of this 
violation. 

The Government of the Soviet Union makes determined 
protest to the Government of the USA against this crude 
violation by an American military aircraft of the Soviet 
frontier. 

The Soviet Government has frequently drawn attention 
of the Government of the USA to the facts of violations 
by American military airplanes of the air space of the 
Soviet Union and has pointed to those serious conse- 
quences to which such violations can lead. It has in- 
sisted on adoption by the Government of the USA of 
suitable measures for prevention of such violations. 

Unfortunately, it is necessary to confirm that the Gov- 
ernment of the USA has not taken this course. 

One cannot but see that such a position of the Gov- 
ernment of the USA does not help to reduce tension in 
relations between our countries, although the Govern- 
ment of the USA has also often asserted that it, like the 
Government of the Soviet Union, aspires to improve 
these relations. Such a position of the Government of 
the USA does not jibe with its peace-loving declarations 
and leads to sharpening not only of relations between 
the USSR and the USA, but also hinders amelioration 
of the international situation as a whole. 

The Soviet Government insists that the Government 
of the USA take effective measures for the prevention 
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of violations by American military aircraft of the state 
frontier of the USSR. 


Moscow, June 28, 1958. 


U.S. Reiterates Request for Release 
of Helicopter Crew and Passengers 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE OF JULY 3! 
Press release 390 dated July 9 


On June 20? and July 1, 1958 * the Department 
of State raised with the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington the detention since June 7 in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany of the crew and passengers of a 
United States Army helicopter and requested that 
arrangements be made for the immediate return 
of the men and the helicopter to United States 
control. 

On July 2 the Department of State received 
from the Soviet Embassy a note which took ex- 
ception to the position of the United States Gov- 
ernment that the Soviet military authorities in 
Germany bear the responsibility for the return 
of the helicopter and its crew. The Soviet note 
states: 

From the moment of its landing the American heli- 
copter and its crew have been in the custody of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. It is therefore natural that 
all questions pertaining to the return of the helicopter 
and its crew should be settled with the Government of 
the German Democratic Republic. 

It is evident that the position taken in the Soviet 
note of July 2 is based on a misconception of the 
legal and factual situation. 

As to the legal situation, the responsibility of 
the Soviet military authorities in this case is 
clearly established by the agreements between the 
United States and the Soviet Union cited in the 
Department of State’s aide memoire of June 20. 
This responsibility plainly remains unaffected in 
any way by internal arrangements which the So- 


* Handed by Under Secretary Herter to Soviet Chargé 
d’ Affaires ad interim Sergei R. Striganov at Washington 
on July 3. 

? For background and the text of the U.S. aide memoire 
of June 20, see BULLETIN of July 14, 1958, p. 50. 

® Tbid., July 21, 1958, p. 108. 





viet authorities may make with the local German 
authorities of their Zone. 

Furthermore, the direct responsibility of the 
Soviet Government is clearly confirmed by the 
uniform practice of the Soviet military authorities 
in Germany in cases prior to this one.. The most 
recent case was the return of three United States 
airmen on May 28, 1958. 

As to the factual situation, the Government of 
the United States points out that Soviet respon- 
sibility is clearly reflected by the initial action 
which the Soviet and local German authorities 
took in dealing with this case. During the press 
conference organized by the local German au- 
thorities on July 2 it clearly emerged that the crew 
and passengers of the helicopter went to the local 
police when their aircraft was disabled and were 
immediately and properly turned over by the 
latter to a Soviet officer at a Soviet camp. While 
in Soviet custody, some of the men were inter- 
rogated by Soviet officers. 

The Government of the United States expects 
that the Soviet Government will realize not only 
that the continued detention of the men is incom- 
patible with Soviet responsibility established by 
agreement and confirmed in practice but also that 
the attempts of the local German authorities to 
extort some form of advantage from the situation 
cannot be reconciled with the practices of civi- 
lized communities. 

The Government of the United States therefore 
reiterates its request that arrangements be made 
for the immediate release of the helicopter crew 


and passengers. 


DePpaRTMENT OF St ATE. 
Washington. July 2, 1958. 


SOVIET NOTE OF JULY 2: 


Official translation 
Note No. 18 


In connection with the aide-memoire transmitted by 
Mr. Murphy on J'une 20 concerning the American heli- 
copter which violated the airspace of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and landed on its territory, the Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has the honor 
to communicate the following: 


‘Delivered to the Department of State by Soviet 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim Sergei R. Striganov on 


July 2. 
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The assertions contained in the aide-memoire to the 
effect that the Soviet military authorities in Germany 
bear responsibility for the return of the American heli- 
copter can in no way be considered as well founded. As 
is well known from the published agreements between 
the Governments of the USSR and the GDR, the Soviet 
troops temporarily stationed in the territory of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic are not occupation troops and 
do not interfere in the internal affairs of the GDR, whose 
government is completely sovereign. From the moment 
of its landing the American helicopter and its crew have 
been in the custody of the authorities of the GDR. It 
is therefore natural that all questions pertaining to the 
return of the helicopter and its crew should be settled 
with the Government of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. 

The Soviet Government knows of cases where similar 
incidents have been successfully settled by agreement 
between the GDR and the other party concerned, which 
fully corresponds to accepted international practice. 

Considering the fact that the United States of America 
does not have diplomatic relations with the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, the representatives of the Command of 
the Soviet troops, temporarily stationed in the territory 
of the GDR, assisted the representatives of the USA in 
establishing contacts with the competent authorities of 
the German Democratic Republic. As may be seen from 
official communications of government agencies of the 
GDR, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the GDR has 
transmitted to the Department of State of the USA a 
note expressing readiness to settle the said incident and 
confirmed this readiness during meetings between repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Ministry of the GDR and the 
American Military Command. Hence, appropriate rep- 
resentatives of the USA have full opportunity to settle 
with representatives of the German Democratic Republic 
all questions pertaining to the return of the American 
helicopter and its crew. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
July 2, 1958 


Relationship of Geneva Technical Talks 
and Suspension of Nuclear Tests 


On July 10 the Department made available to 
news correspondents the following chronology of 
relationship between the Geneva technical discus- 
sions and the suspension of nuclear tests. 


The United States has consistently made clear 
that the Geneva technical discussions conference 
on nuclear tests was technical only and would not 
in itself constitute a political commitment of any 


kind. 
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On April 28, 1958, President Eisenhower, in a 
letter to Chairman Khrushchev,! called upon the 
Soviet Union to reconsider a proposal for such a 
technical conference, originally put forward by 
the United Kingdom, France, Canada, and the 
United States at the 1957 London disarmament 
talks. The President noted that technical studies 
on various aspects of disarmament, including nu- 
clear test detection, “are the necessary prelimi- 
naries to putting political decisions actually into 
effect.” The letter went on to state that, 


The completion of such technical studies in advance of 
a political agreement would obviate a considerable period 
of delay and uncertainty. In other words, with the prac- 
ticalities already worked out, the political agreement 
could begin to operate very shortly after it was signed 
and ratified. I re-emphasize that these studies are with- 
out prejudice to our respective positions on the timing 
and interdependence of various aspects of disarmament. 


In reply, Chairman Khrushchev, while not 
agreeing to technical studies on all aspects of dis- 
armament, did agree to undertake a technical 
study of a nuclear detection system to verify any 
agreed suspension of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons tests. His May 9, 1958, letter? stated that: 


The Soviet Government agrees to having both sides 
designate experts who would immediately begin a study 
of methods for detecting possible violations of an agree- 
ment on the cessation of nuclear tests with a view to 
having this work completed at the earliest possible date, 
to be determined in advance. 


In response to Chairman Khrushchev’s letter of 
May 9, 1958, President Eisenhower, in a letter 
dated May 24, 1958,° noted with satisfaction that 


. you accept, at least partially, my proposal that 
technical persons be designated to ascertain what would 
be required to supervise and control disarmament agree- 
ments, all without prejudice to our respective positions on 
the timing and interdependence of various aspects of 
disarmament. 


On May 30, 1958, Chairman Khrushchev in the 
second paragraph of his letter * stated that, while 
the President’s letter of May 24 contained no 
answer to the problem of immediate cessation of 
nuclear tests, the Soviet Union would agree to the 


convening of a meeting of experts to study the 
technical considerations in a nuclear test detection 
system. 


* BULLETIN Of May 19, 1958, p. 811. 
? Tbid., June 9, 1958, p. 940. 

*Tbid., p. 939. 

‘ Tbid., June 30, 1958, p. 1083. 
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President Eisenhower’s reply on June 10, 1958,‘ 
expressed satisfaction that the Soviets had ac- 
cepted his proposal that technical experts meet 
but again reiterated that these talks would not in 
themselves constitute a commitment on suspension 
of tests. The letter read in part as follows: 


I have your letter of May 30 and am glad to note that 
you have accepted my proposal that technical experts 
meet to study the possibility of detecting violations of 
a possible agreement on suspension of nuclear tests. 
These talks would be undertaken without commitment as 
to the final decision on the relationship of nuclear test 
suspension to other more important disarmament meas- 
ures I have proposed. 


On the same day (June 10, 1958) Secretary 
Dulles, at a press conference,® said, in reply to a 
question whether technical talks would fore- 
shadow political agreement to suspend tests, that 
they would have some bearing on this matter. He 
went on to say that 


. if we do come to an understanding, it will facili- 
tate an agreement to suspend testing although I would 
anticipate that any agreement to suspend testing, if made, 
would not be an isolated agreement but be a part of 
other arrangements and anticipate that there would be 
progress made in other fields. 


Three days later, on June 13, 1958, the Soviet 
Government in an aide memoire,® noted with satis- 
faction that the Soviet Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States agree that a meeting 
of experts should be held at an early date to study 
the means of detecting nuclear explosions. 

However, the aide memoire went on to say that 


The Soviet Government, as it has already declared, pro- 
ceeds from the assumption that the work of the experts 
will be concluded in a short time and that, as a result, 
agreement will be reached on the suspension of nuclear 
weapon tests by all powers possessing them. 

At a press conference on June 17, 1958,’ Secre- 
tary Dulles, in answer to a question as to whether 
the Soviet aide memoire of June 13, 1958, would 
put us “under obligation to agree to the suspen- 
sion of tests, quite apart from other elements in 
the disarmament package,” said 

. it was agreed from the beginning that this study 
by the experts would be conducted without prejudice to 


the question of whether or not there would be a suspen- 
sion of testing or the interrelation of any suspension of 


°Tbid., p. 1085. 

*For an unofficial translation, see ibid., July 7, 1958, 
p. 14. 

*Tbid., p. 6. 





testing with other matters. And the Soviets accepted to 
have the experts study it on those conditions. 


In an aide memoire delivered to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on June 20, 1958,8 the United States 
noted that the question of the relationship be- 
tween the technical meeting and the cessation of 
nuclear tests had been clearly set forth and agreed 
in previous exchanges of communications between 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

On June 24, 1958, the Soviet Minister of For- 
eign Affairs gave to the United States Ambassa- 
dor an aide memoire*® which confirmed the fact 
that the talks were about to take place. The 
opening paragraph stated that 

The Soviet Government notes that agreement has been 
reached between sides regarding the fact that the confer- 
ence of experts for determining means of disclosing nu- 
clear explosions will start its work July 1 in Geneva... . 


The aide memoire concluded that the 


. work of conference of experts should aid in most 
rapid cessation of tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
by all states disposing of such weapons. 


Some 24 hours later, June 25, 1958, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister handed another aide memoire to 
the United States Ambassador.” In the aide mem- 
oire the Soviet Union stated that 


.. + Mr. Dulles, answering the question would agree- 
ment of the experts about methods of inspection lead to 
the corresponding sides taking upon themselves the obli- 
gation of terminating tests of nuclear weapons [June 17 
press conference], declared that the work of the experts 
must be carried out “without deciding the question before- 
hand whether or not the tests will be temporarily ter- 
minated.” 


The Soviet aide memoire stated that, if these 
conditions were indeed so, the Soviet Union “can- 
not send its experts” to the technical talks. How- 
ever, the aide memoire in conclusion said that 


The Soviet Government would like to receive from the 
Government of the United States of America confirma- 
tion that the meeting of the experts must be subordi- 
nated to the resolution of the problem of the universal 
and immediate cessation of tests of nuclear weapons 
and that, in consequence, the goal of this conference 
remains such as it was formulated in the exchange of 
communications between the Soviet Government and the 
Government of the United States of America. 


In response to the request noted in the Soviet 
aide memoire of June 25, 1958, the United States 


® Ibid., p. 11. 
* Ibid., July 21, 1958, p. 102. 
» Ibid., July 14, 1958, p. 47. 
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Ambassador in Moscow, on instructions from 
President Eisenhower, sent a letter to the Soviet 
Foreign Minister * which affirmed the intention 
to proceed with the conference as previously 
agreed : 

. . . the United States considers the aims of the Con- 
ference of Experts remain as determined in the exchange 
of correspondence between the Soviet Government and 
the United States Government and as confirmed by the 
Soviet agreement of June 24 and that so far as we are 
concerned the conference will proceed as agreed. Experts 
from the United States are already en route. 

Three days later, on June 28, 1958, the Soviet 
Union, in an aide memoire,” stated that the 
United States “dodged” the question put by the 
Soviet Union in its aide memoire of June 25 and 
asked the United States to make an “unequivocal 
statement” on what purpose the Geneva talks are 
to serve. 

On June 30, the United States delivered an aide 
memoire to the Soviet Union™ again reiterating 
its position on this matter. Noting that the Soviet 
Union had previously agreed on the task of the 
experts which “is to study methods of detection 
of possible violations of an agreement on the ces- 
sation of tests,” the aide memoire further stated 
that: 


The position of the Government of the United States 
has been clearly and unequivocally expressed from the 
time of its initial proposal. In his letter of April 28, 
President Bisenhower proposed to Chairman Khrush- 
chev that technical people start to work immediately 
upon the practical problems of supervision and control 
which are indispensable to dependable disarmament 
agreements, and stated that: 

“T re-emphasize that these studies are without prej- 


udice to our respective positions on the timing and 
interdependence of various aspects of disarmament.” 


It was in reply to this letter that Chairman Khrushchev 
on May 9 stated that the Soviet Government agreed to 
having both sides designate experts for the study which 
is now about to begin. 


U.S. Rejects Soviet Protest 
on Attorney General’s Speech 


Following is the text of a statement read by 
Under Secretary Herter to Soviet Chargé d’Af- 


faires Sergei R. Striganov on July 2. The state- 
ment is in reply to one which was read to US. 
Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson on July 1 at 


* Tbid., July 21, 1958, p. 101. 
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Moscow by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, concerning a speech made by US. 
Attorney General William P. Rogers at Chicago 
on June 21. 


U.S. STATEMENT 


Press release 377 dated July 2 


The United States Government refers to the oral 
protest made to Ambassador Thompson by For- 
eign Minister Gromyko on July 1 regarding the 
speech of United States Attorney General William 
P. Rogers in Chicago on June 21. 

The United States Government rejects this 
protest. It is based on a misleading presentation 
of the Attorney General’s remarks. It ap- 
parently also stems from the wide divergence in 
view between the United States Government and 
the Soviet Government as to the facts concerning 
the events in Hungary since October 1956, in- 
cluding the recent executions of former Hun- 
garian Premier Imre Nagy, General Pal Maleter 
and two of their associates. The United States 
shares the view of the overwhelming majority of 
the members of the United Nations with regard 
to the Hungarian revolution as recorded in the 
pertinent resolutions of the General Assembly and 
in the report of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Hungary. 

In the view of the United States Government, 
it is actions such as the Soviet intervention in 
Hungarian affairs rather than the remarks of an 
American governmental official which tend to im. 
pair mutual confidence and normal relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. 


SOVIET STATEMENT 


Official translation 


The Soviet Government considers it necessary to draw 
the attention of the Government of the U.S.A. to the 
statement of the Minister of Justice of the U.S.A., Mr. 
W. Rogers, who, in making a public speech in the city 
of Chicago on June 21, permitted himself a number of 
crude, slanderous attacks with regard to the Soviet 
Union and its foreign policy. 

In his speech Mr. Rogers went to the point of asserting 
that the Soviet Union allegedly “is mobilizing massed ag- 
gression” against the U.S.A. and wants “to destroy it.” 

As he was, of course, not in any way in a position to 
confirm these absurd statements, the Minister of Justice 
of the U.S.A. found nothing else to do but resort to 
references to the sentence imposed by the Hungarian 
court on the group of organizers of the armed revolt 
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directed at overthrowing the lawful order of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic. 

To whom indeed if not to the Minister of Justice should 
it be known that the sentence imposed by the national 
court of any state on its citizens for crimes committed 
against that state is wholly and entirely the internal 
affair of that state? Is it not because Mr. Rogers is try- 
ing to ascribe to the Soviet Union interference in the 
activity of Hungarian organs of justice that he himself, 
as is shown by his speech in Chicago, considers it ap- 
propriate to come forward in the role of attorney for 
criminals condemned by a lawful court of their own 
country and bearing responsibility for the death of many 
innocent people? 

It is known that neither the Minister of Justice of the 
U.S.A. nor other official representatives of the U.S.A. 
came forward with protests against the fact that as a 
result of the criminal activities of the now-condemned 
conspirators in Hungary blood flowed of honest Hun- 
garian patriots who defended their People’s Republic. 
They did not protest when on the streets of Budapest 
and other Hungarian cities rebels committed monstrous 
atrocities, inflicted mass executions, when they hanged 
Hungarian workers only because they did not want res- 
toration of the fascist regime in their country. At that 
time in Washington, when special editions were being 
published with photographs of people shot down, hanged 
and mutilated, there was applause for the evil deeds of 
counter-revolutionary rebels and their crimes were rel- 
ished. It is permissible to ask where the humane feei- 
ings were of those who today are bemoaning the leaders 
of the anti-state conspiracy in Hungary when the rebels 
committed their crimes against the Hungarian people. 

Moreover, the fact that at the present time every day 
hundreds of patriots defending the independence of their 
homelands are perishing in Algeria, on Cyprus, in Oman, 
and in other places does not cause the protests of Mr. 
Rogers. Soldiers, in whose hands American weapons 
have been put, are shooting at them; they are perishing 
from bombs dropped from airplanes of American manu- 
facture. 

Only those who have pretensions to the role of some 
sort of international gendarme called upou to suppress 
everything new and progressive can come forward with 
declarations similar to that which was made by the 
Minister of Justice of the U.S.A. The crude attacks of 
the Minister of Justice of the U.S.A. on the Soviet Union 
and his undisguised attempts to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Hungary cannot be evaluated in any other 
way. It is apparent that the successes of the People’s 
Democratic Hungary do not allow peaceful sleep to some 
statesmen in the West who are still dreaming about the 
restoration in countries of Eastern Europe of the old 
order rejected by the peoples. 

It is completely apparent that the pose of love of man- 
kind, which Mr. Rogers assumed in making his Chicago 
speech, has nothing in common with the real motives of 
his declaration. It was clearly needed for kindling 
among Americans feelings of distrust and hostility to- 
ward the Soviet Union, the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
and other Socialist states. It is not accidental that the 
Minister of Justice of the U.S.A. tried to impress on his 
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audience that the Soviet Union supposedly “does not 
want to coexist” with the United States of America and 
urgently appealed to them “not to fall for the bait of 
ideas of peaceful coexistence.” 

Such a statement of a member of the Government of 
the U.S.A. answers the interests only of those who base 
their whole policy on support of international tension and 
sharpening of the “cold war.” It is calculated to under- 
mine that minimum of confidence without which it is in 
general impossible to maintain normal relations between 
states. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to draw 
attention to the speech of the Minister of Justice of the 
U.S.A. and makes a protest to the Government of the 
United States of America in connection with this speech 
containing hostile and slanderous falsehoods in regard 
to the Soviet Union with which the U.S.A. maintains 
normal diplomatic relations. 


““Sixteen”’ Call for Settlement 
of Korean Question 


Following is a Department announcement re- 
garding a communication on the question of 
Korean unification delivered to the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities at Peiping on July 2 by the 
U.K. Government on behalf of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the other 15 governments which have 
contributed forces to the U.N. Command in Korea, 
together with a communication dated July 3 from 
UWS. Representative Henry Cabot Lodge to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
text of the note. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 376 dated July 2 

The U.S. Government, in consultation with the 
other governments concerned, has carefully con- 
sidered the Chinese Communist reply of May 67 
to the communication transmitted on April 9 by 
the British Chargé d’Affaires at Peiping.2 The 
failure of the Chinese Communists to provide any 
information in response to the request on April 
9 by the governments concerned for clarification of 
the Communists’ position in relation to the U.N. 


principles regarding elections for the unification 
of Korea makes it clear that the Communist au- 
thorities concerned have no intention of moving 


*U.N. doc. A/3821. 
? BULLETIN of May 5, 1958, p. 734. 
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toward a peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion. These principles include United Nations 
supervision of elections and representation in the 
National Assembly proportionate to the indig- 
enous population of Korea. 

Upon concluding their consultations the govern- 
ments concerned again requested the British Gov- 
ernment to inform the Chinese Communist 
authorities of their views. 

The governments concerned noted that the 
greater part of the forces sent to Korea in accord- 
ance with resolutions of the United Nations had 
already been withdrawn and reiterated that they 
welcomed the announcement that Chinese Com- 
munist troops were also to be withdrawn from 
north Korea. 

The governments concerned expressed their dis- 
appointment, however, that the Chinese Commu- 
nist reply of May 6 did not provide the clarifica- 
tion requested in the communication of the British 
Government of April 9 and brushed aside the 
question of the principles on which elections 
should be held. The governments concerned con- 
sider that these principles, which were set forth 
in the communication of April 9, lie at the heart 
of the matter. 

They have asked the British Government, in 
informing the Chinese Communist authorities of 
the views of the governments concerned, to state 
that it was for this reason that they sought the 
clarification requested on April 9 in the communi- 
cation of the British Government. The govern- 
ments concerned cannot agree that the further 
withdrawal of United Nations forces without any 
provision for a proper settlement of the Korean 
question would be calculated to lead to a reduction 
of tension in the Far East; indeed, they believe 
that such action would remove one necessary 
guaranty which exists against further aggression 
in Korea pending a final settlement. 

The governments concerned have asked the 
British Government to inform the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities again that they wish to see a 
genuine settlement of the Korean question in ac- 
cordance with United Nations resolutions and are 
at all times willing to further the consideration 
of measures designed to effect reunification on this 
basis. They also point out that United Nations 
forces are in Korea at the instance of the United 
Nations and that, in accordance with the exist- 
ing recommendations of the General Assembly 
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of the United Nations, the governments concerned 
are prepared to withdraw their forces from Korea 
when the conditions for a lasting settlement laid 
down by the General Assembly have been fulfilled. 

A copy of the British Government’s communi- 
cation is being transmitted to the United Nations. 


TRANSMITTAL TO UNITED NATIONS 


U.N. doc. A/3845 dated July 7 
Ambassador Lodge’s Communication 


The Permanent Mission of the United States to the 
United Nations presents its compliments to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations and has the honour 
to transmit on behalf of the United States Government, 
in its capacity as the Unified Command, a copy of the 
Note which the United Kingdom Government transmitted 
on 2 July 1958 to the Chinese Communist authorities on 
behalf of the Governments of the countries which have 
contributed forces to the United Nations Command in 
Korea. The Note of the United Kingdom Government 
was in response to the Chinese Communist reply of 6 
May 1958 to the Note of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment of 9 April 1958. 

It is requested that this communication and the en- 
closed copy of the note be circulated to all Members of 
the United Nations as a General Assembly document. 


Text of Note 


Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires presents his compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and, on instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has the honour to refer to the Minis- 
try’s Note of 6 May 1958, communicated to the Govern- 
ments of the countries which have contributed forces 
for the United Nations force in Korea, who, after con- 
sultation, have requested Her Majesty’s Government to 
reply again on their behalf. 

The Governments concerned, noting that the greater 
part of the forces sent to Korea in accordance with reso- 
lutions of the United Nations have already been with- 


drawn, reiterate that they welcome the announcement ° 


by the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
that Chinese troops are also to be withdrawn from North 
Korea. 

The Governments concerned are disappointed, however, 
that the Note handed to Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
on the sixth of May does not provide the clarification 
asked for in the Note delivered by Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires on the ninth of April and brushes aside the 
question of the principles on which elections should be 
held. The Governments concerned consider that these 
principles, which were set forth in the Note of the ninth 
of April, lie at the heart of the matter. It was for this 
reason that they sought the clarification requested in Her 
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Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires’ Note under reference. They 
cannot agree that the further withdrawal of United Na- 
tions forces without any provision for a proper settle- 
ment of the Korean question would be calculated to lead 
to a reduction of tension in the Far East; indeed they 
believe that such action would remove one necessary 
guarantee which exists against further aggression in Ko- 
rea pending a final settlement. 

The Governments concerned wish to see a genuine set- 
tlement of the Korean question in accordance with 
United Nations resolutions and are at all times willing 
to further the consideration of measures designed to ef- 
fect reunification on this basis. United Nations forces are 
in Korea at the instance of the United Nations. In ac- 
cordance with the existing recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, the Governments 
concerned are prepared to withdraw their forces from 
Korea when the conditions for a lasting settlement laid 
down by the General Assembly have been fulfilled. 

A copy of this reply is being transmitted to the United 
Nations. 


Reports on Arms Shipments 
to Cuba Called Erroneous 


Press release 383 dated July 3 

Press reports and other printed material pur- 
porting to show that arms from the United States 
are being supplied to the Cuban Government are 
erroneous. Since March 14, 1958, when a ship- 
ment of M-1 rifles was suspended, no arms de- 
liveries to the Cuban Government have been made 
from the United States or by any agency of the 
U.S. Government outside of the United States 
save in one instance in May 1958. At that time 
two unarmed Cuban transport planes landed at 
Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba to exchange 300 
small rocketheads for 300 of another type er- 
roneously delivered by the U.S. Government in 
October 1957 in compliance with a Cuban Govern- 
ment purchase order of December 1956. One of 
these planes was furnished with sufficient fuel to 
return to its base. 

Allegations that the Cuban Armed Forces are 
using the base for their military operations or as 
a source of fuel and arms supplies are completely 
unfounded. 


Shah of Iran Visits Washington 


The Department of State announced on June 27 
(press release 361) that Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, 
Shah in Shah of Iran, would arrive at Washing- 
ton on June 30 for a 3-day informal visit. On 
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July 3 (press release 379) the Department an- 
nounced that during his 3 days in Washington the 
Shah had participated in a number of informal 
discussions with President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, and other senior officials of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. In addition he met with several groups 
of Iranian officials and students. 

The Shah’s visit afforded an opportunity for a 
mutually beneficial exchange of views on a num- 
ber of subjects of interest and importance to the 
United States and Iran and contributed to the al- 
ready warm friendship between the two countries. 
His departure from New York will complete an 
unofficial tour in the United States which began 
in Hawaii on June 1. 


Economic Development Loan 
to Iran 


Press release 385 dated July 3 


The Development Loan Fund announced on 
July 3 authorization of a $40-million loan to the 
Plan Organization of Iran to assist in financing 
economic development projects in Iran. The Plan 
Organization is the Iranian Government agency 
charged with planning, financing, and executing 
that country’s second 7-year development pro- 
gram, which has been in operation for about 214 
years. 

DLF’s announcement followed discussions be- 
gun in Tehran some months ago. Representatives 
of the Plan Organization came to Washington in 
early June and have been in consultation with 
representatives of interested U.S. agencies. 

The Plan Organization is financing Iran’s ex- 
tensive developmental program from the approxi- 
mately $875 million which the Government has 
earmarked for use over the 7-year period from 
the country’s oil revenues. The DLF loan funds 
will be used as supplemental financing for se- 
lected projects under the Plan Organization’s de- 
velopment program. 

The DLF loan financing will be available for 
projects in the fields of highways and airport con- 
struction and improvement; agricultural ma- 
chinery imports; municipal development projects 
such as street paving and water and sewer sys- 
tems; construction equipment for silos; and for- 
estry programs, including sawmills, tree nurseries, 
charcoal furnaces, reforestation, and access roads. 
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The DLF loan will be repayable in dollars in 
12 years at an interest rate of 314 percent, with 
the exception of projects in the categories of agri- 
cultural machinery and silos which will be repay- 
able at the rate of 514 percent. 


The Defense of Freedom 


by Foy D. Kohler 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs * 


On this day dedicated to the cause of freedom 
and at this place, a renowned symbol of liberty, 
our thoughts turn naturally to the meaning of 
freedom—in the past, in the present, and in the 
future. We think of the long history of man’s 
aspirations and struggles for liberty. We think 
of the trials and sacrifices of our forefathers in 
this land. We think of the millions who have 
passed by this place to find freedom in this same 
land. We think of the battle in defense of free- 
dom being waged today by the free world. We 
think of the suffering of the peoples living today 
under the yoke of tyranny. We renew our faith 
in the eventual triumph of freedom for all man- 
kind. 

The routine chores of international politics in 
the world today are frequently nasty and usually 
frustrating. To one who, like myself, must deal 
with them every day, it is an inspiration to be 
among you on this occasion and to view these mat- 
ters with you in a broader perspective. It is fit- 
ting that we should do so at a time when the chal- 
lenge of Soviet Communist totalitarianism to the 
cause of freedom is particularly vicious. The 
Soviet leaders have made it clear that they intend 
to continue to take every possible measure to for- 
ward their power-seeking purposes—that they 
will exploit whatever weaknesses they can find 
in the free world. Speaking pious slogans of 
peace, they continue to strengthen their military 
capabilities. The launching of the earth satellites 
indicates that they have developed powerful long- 
distance rockets; they have unquestionably made 


1Address made at Freedom Day celebration, under 
auspices of the Free Europe Committee, at Bedloe Island 
in New York Bay on July 1 (press release 367 dated 
June 30). 
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similarly great progress in developing other mod- 
ern weapons. 

This substantial military power they use as the 
backdrop for the Communist effort to subvert the 
free nations, to put into power Communist re- 
gimes wherever opportunities can be created. 
Today’s special target is the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. At the same time the Soviets are 
building up an economic offensive aimed at bring- 
ing the newly developing free nations within the 
Communist orbit. This economic drive combines 
programs of trade and aid and is supported by the 
growing industrial capacity of the Soviet Union. 
Its political aims are openly admitted by the 
Soviet leaders. They do not hesitate to initiate or 
cancel trade or aid programs with other countries 
if it appears politically expedient to do so. 

It is important to note that the growth of the 
military and economic power of the Soviet Union, 
far from being accompanied by a relinquishment 
of the totalitarian controls imposed upon the 
Soviet people and on the peoples who have fallen 
prey to Soviet imperialism, is based upon those 
controls. Neither has this growth been accom- 
panied by any signs that the Soviet rulers desire 
to lessen international tensions by reaching agree- 
ments on major issues with the free nations. The 
Soviet Union continues to keep and to strengthen 
barriers to a free flow of information between the 
Communist and free world, barriers which are 
a major cause of international tension. Radio 
broadcasts from the Western World continue to 
be jammed. The censorship on dispatches of 
foreign news correspondents from the Soviet 
Union has recently been tightened. Informal 
friendly contacts between the peoples under their 
control and foreigners are systematically dis- 
couraged, as evidenced by the recent expulsions 
of American Embassy officers from Moscow and 
Prague just for having normal, friendly conversa- 
tions with several Soviet and Czech citizens. There 
has been no reply to our proposal to open the 
Soviet Union and the United States to travel by 
each other’s citizens.” 

All of us are deeply aware of the latest expres- 
sion of the true nature of Soviet Communist im- 
perialism, the murder of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, 
and other Hungarian patriots. This shocking act 
was committed in open defiance of the United 


* BuLLETIN of June 16, 1958, p. 1006. 
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Nations. It violated assurances of safe conduct 
given to the Yugoslav Embassy, where Nagy had 
taken refuge from the Red Army. It violated 
every principle of decency. It serves to remind us 
of the essentially unchanging nature of Soviet 
totalitarian imperialism, based on terror and a 
total repression of the patriotic feelings of the 
captive peoples. The world will never forget this 
crime against humanity. It can only enhance 
our sympathy for the millions who remain under 
the Soviet heel. 

The United States supports the aspirations of 
the captive nations for freedom and national in- 
dependence. We do this because peace is in 
jeopardy and freedom a mockery until the captive 
nations can again lead their own lives. Once 
again we have proposed that there be a discussion 
of ways of easing tensions in Eastern Europe at 
any possible summit meeting. The Soviet Union 
has categorically refused to discuss this ques- 
tion, labeling our proposal interference in the 
internal affairs of the Eastern European states. 
It is precisely to eliminate Soviet interference in 
the internal affairs of these countries and the use 
of Soviet force against the Eastern European 
peoples that we have made our proposal. The 
brutal Soviet actions in Hungary once again 
demonstrate that it is Soviet interference in these 
countries which constitutes a major threat to peace 
and stability in Europe. The United Nations re- 
port on Hungary proves beyond doubt that the 
Soviet Union interfered in November 1956 to put 
down the Hungarian revolution by force. 

It is timely for us to be here today renewing 
our faith in freedom under the shadow of the re- 
cent events in Hungary. It is this faith which 
unites us with our allies in NATO, in the Organi- 
zation of American States, in SEATO, in 
ANZUS. It is this faith which unites us with the 
peoples living under Soviet tyranny. We do not 
seek to impose our ways on them. But we are 
concerned that they shall one day be able to choose 
their own way of life. 

The struggle for freedom never has been an 
easy one. The road ahead will be long and often 
hard. But everywhere man’s yearning for free- 
dom can be seen. The forces supporting and de- 
fending freedom are strong and growing stronger. 
We must continue to maintain our strength and to 
help our allies remain strong. We must continue 
to strive to perfect our own system. We must 
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renew our faith and rededicate our whole strength 
to the effort that is necessary to make freedom 
triumph and to achieve a just and lasting peace. 


United States Signs Loan Agreements 
With India and Tunisia 


Press release 363 dated June 30 


The United States on June 30 made available 
a credit of $20 million to help India finance a 
project to develop iron-ore deposits in the Indian 
State of Orissa. The loan will provide India 
with foreign exchange needed to construct rail- 
road facilities to transport the ore and to develop 
the port of Visakhapatnam on the Bay of Bengal. 

The U.S. loan is being made from the Asian 
economic development fund which was set up to 
assist Asian nations in carrying out regional eco- 
nomic development projects. The iron-ore proj- 


ect is designed to strengthen the economies of both 
India and Japan by providing India with an ad- 
ditional source for earning foreign exchange and 
Japan with a source for increased iron-ore im- 


ports. These imports will be additional to those 
which Japan has been making from other sources. 

Total cost of the project is estimated at $67 
million, about evenly divided between foreign ex- 
change and local currency. In addition to the 
foreign exchange made available for the project 
by the U.S. loan, Japan has agreed to furnish 
materials and equipment on a deferred-payment 
basis. This credit amounts to the equivalent of 
approximately $8 million. 

The U.S. loan agreement was signed by Harish- 
war Dayal, Chargé d’Affaires of the Indian Em- 
bassy, for his Government, and Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the Export-Import Bank, for the 
United States. The bank acts as agent for the 
International Cooperation Administration which 
handles loans from the Asian economic develop- 
ment fund. The loan is repayable over an 18-year 
period at an interest rate of 314 percent, either 
in Indian rupees or U.S. dollars. 


Tunisia 
Press release 382 dated July 3 

The Department of State on July 3 announced 
a loan agreement making available the equivalent 
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of $1 million to assist Tunisia in financing eco- 
nomic development projects. Under the agree- 
ment, the United States is lending Tunisia $1 
million of U.S.-owned Tunisian francs. 

The loan agreement with Tunisia was signed 
by Mongi Slim, the Tunisian Ambassador, and by 
Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, which will administer the loan for the 
U.S. International Cooperation Administration. 


U.S. Authorizes Development Loans 
for Ceylon, Pakistan, and Paraguay 


The Department of State announced on July 1 
(press release 374) that the Development Loan 
Fund on that date announced authorization of 
loans totaling $7,450,000 for economic develop- 
ment projects in Ceylon, Pakistan, and Paraguay. 

The new authorizations include $4,200,000 for 
private industrial development in Pakistan, 
$2,500,000 for an international highway project in 
Paraguay, and $750,000 to the Ceylon Government 
railway. They bring the total amount of author- 
ized and announced DLF loans to $138,850,000, 
of which $102,100,000 have already been signed. 

The $4,200,000 Pakistan loan authorization is to 
provide additional foreign exchange for the Paki- 
stan Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion (PICIC). This corporation was set up with 
the help of Pakistani, U.S., Canadian, British, and 
Japanese investors to make loans for private indus- 
trial enterprises in Pakistan. The DLF funds will 
be used to make subloans of $20,000 to $400,000 to 
private enterprises for the import of capital goods 
for developmental industries in Pakistan. The 
DLF loan would be repayable in Pakistan rupees 
over a period of 5 years at an interest rate of 5 
percent. 

The $2,500,000 loan to Paraguay is to assist that 
country in surfacing the remaining dirt portion of 
an international highway, known as the Brazilian 
road, which connects Paraguay and Brazil. 

The $750,000 loan to the Ceylon Government 
railway will be repayable in Ceylon rupees over 
a period of 20 years with an interest rate of 314 
percent. 
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United States and United Kingdom Sign New Agreement 


Under Amended Atomic Energy Act 


Following is a Department announcement con- 
cerning the signing of a new agreement with the 
United Kingdom for cooperation on the uses of 
atomic energy for mutual defense purposes, to- 
gether with the text of the President's message to 
the Congress and accompanying documents, in- 
cluding the text of the agreement. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 384 dated July 3 

The Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom on July 3 signed a new atomic 
energy agreement for cooperation which is being 
submitted to the U.S. Congress. Secretary Dulles 
signed for the United States, and Lord Hood, 
British Chargé d’Affaires, signed for the United 
Kingdom. This is the first agreement to be ne- 
gotiated under the recent amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, approved 
by the President on July 2, 1958. 

The new agreement, when it comes into effect, 


will permit a greater exchange of nuclear infor- 


mation and materials between the United States 
and the United Kingdom in order to improve their 
mutual defense capabilities. In addition the new 
agreement makes possible the sale by an American 
firm to the British Government or its agent of 
a complete submarine nuclear propulsion plant, 
together with spare parts and the fuel elements 
required to operate this plant for a period of 10 
years. Classified information for the design, man- 
ufacture, and operation of such a plant will also 
be communicated. 

This new agreement is an outcome of the de- 
cisions reached between the President and the 
Prime Minister as set forth in the Declaration of 
Common Purpose of October 25, 1957.1. At that 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 11, 1957, p. 739. 
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time the President undertook to “request the Con- 
gress to amend the Atomic Energy Act as may be 
necessary and desirable to permit of close and 
fruitful collaboration of scientists and engineers 
of Great Britain, the United States, and other 
friendly countries.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


White House press release dated July 3 


Letter of Transmittal 
T'0 the Congress of the United States: 

It has become manifestly clear of late that the 
countries of the free world must, for their col- 
lective defense and mutual help, endeavor to com- 
bine their resources and share the large tasks that 
confront us. This is particularly true in the field 
of scientific research and development in support 
of greater collective security, notably in the field 
of military applications of atomic energy. Close 
collaboration between scientists and engineers of 
the United States and the United Kingdom during 
World War IT proved most fruitful. 

The free world again faces a similar challenge 
which the free nations can most effectively meet by 
cooperating with one another in genuine partner- 
ship. I pointed out to the Congress earlier this 
year? that it was “wasteful in the extreme for 
friendly allies to consume talent and money in 
solving problems that their friends have already 
solved—all because of artificial barriers to shar- 
ing.” Since then the Congress has responded with 
necessary changes in our legislation on the basis 
of which this Government has just concluded an 
Agreement with the Government of the United 
Kingdom which provides the framework for closer 


? For text of the President’s state of the Union message, 
see ibid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 115. 
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cooperation on uses of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes. 

Pursuant to that legislation I am submitting to 
each House of the Congress an authoritative 
copy of the Agreement. I am also transmitting a 
copy of the Secretary of State’s letter accompany- 
ing authoritative copies of the signed Agreement, 
a copy of a joint letter from the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Secretary of 
Defense recommending my approval of this Agree- 
ment and a copy of my memorandum in reply 
thereto setting forth my approval. 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Tue Wuire Hovse, 
July 3, 1958. 


Letter From Secretary Dulles to the President 
JuLy 3, 1958 

Dear Mr. Presipent: The undersigned, the 
Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President with a view to its transmission to 
the Congress, pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, the Agreement Between The 
Government of the United States of America and 
The Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland for Cooperation on 
the Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense 
Purposes, signed at Washington July 3, 1958. 

This Agreement was signed on behalf of the 
United States pursuant to the authorization 
granted in your memorandum of July 3, 1958 to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Acting Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. <A copy of 
that memorandum was received by the Secretary 
of State from the President. 

Faithfully yours, 


JoHN Foster DULies 


THE PRESIDENT 
Tue Wuire Hovse 


Joint Letter From the Secretary of Defense and the 
Acting Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to the President 

Dear Mr. Presiwent: The United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Secretary of 
Defense recommend that you approve the at- 
tached Agreement Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
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and Northern Ireland for Cooperation on the 
Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. It is also recommended that you authorize 
the execution of this proposed Agreement on be- 
half of the United States. 

You will recall that in 1943, in the interest of 
our mutual defense, the United Kingdom sus- 
pended her own atomic energy program in the 
United Kingdom and sent to this country and 
Canada leading scientists to participate in the de- 
velopment of an atomic weapon. In the decade 
following World War II the British developed 
independently their own atomic weapons capabil- 
ity without benefit of United States collaboration. 
Under the authority of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, only limited cooperation was permitted and 
was undertaken pursuant to appropriate Agree- 
ments for Cooperation. 

The proposed Agreement for Cooperation will 
constitute a framework for the renewal of close 
collaboration with the United Kingdom in the 
field of military applications of atomic energy, 
and is, therefore, an important step forward in 
the implementation of your joint Declaration of 
October 25, 1957, with Prime Minister Macmillan 
which affirmed the principle of interdependence 
among the countries of the free world. 

The cooperation provided for in the Agreement 
is authorized by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended by Public Law 85-479. The United 
Kingdom is participating with the United States 
in international arrangements pursuant to which 
the United Kingdom is making substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual defense and 
security. In addition, the United Kingdom has 
made substantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons. For example, the United King- 
dom has achieved on its own the capability of fab- 
ricating a variety of atomic weapons and has con- 
structed and operated the necessary facilities, such 
as weapons research and development labora- 
tories, weapon manufacturing facilities, a weapon 
testing station; has trained personnel to operate 
these facilities, and has detonated both atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. 

The cooperation provided in this Agreement 
covers exchange of certain classified information 
and the transfer of certain equipment and special 
nuclear materials for use therein. 

In the area of information, the Agreement pro- 
vides for the exchange of information within the 
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limits of Sections 144b and c of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 85-479. 
The areas of information would cover the devel- 
opment of defense plans; the training of person- 
nel; the evaluation of the capability of potential 
enemies in the employment of atomic weapons 
and other military applications; the development 
of delivery systems capable of carrying atomic 
weapons; design, development, and fabrication of 
atomic weapons; and research, development, and 
design of military reactors. 

The Agreement continues in effect submarine 
reactor cooperation already undertaken with the 
United Kingdom and provides for broader coop- 
eration in the military reactor field in the future. 
Present cooperation in this area has been under- 
taken under our Agreement for Cooperation for 
civil uses, but henceforth will be carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of Public Law 85- 
479 and the proposed Agreement. 

In the area of equipment, the Agreement pro- 
vides that the United States will authorize, sub- 
ject to terms and conditions acceptable to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, a person to transfer 
by sale to the United Kingdom one complete sub- 
marine nuclear propulsion plant. It also pro- 
vides for the sale to the United Kingdom of the 
nuclear fuel required for operation of this plant 
for a period of ten years following the date of 
entry into force of the Agreement, and for au- 
thorization, subject to terms and conditions ac- 
ceptable to the Government of the United States, 
of a person or persons to transfer this fuel in the 
form of fabricated cores or fuel elements, These 
provisions are based upon authority of Sections 
91 (c), (2), and (3) of the Act and set forth in 
Article III of the Agreement. 

The United Kingdom agrees to indemnify the 
United States against liability for any damage 
which might be caused by the equipment after it 
is taken out of the United States. 

Article IIT also provides specifically for the 
communication of information on the design, 
manufacture and operation of this propulsion 
plant and on the processing and reprocessing of its 
nuclear fuel. 

Cooperation under this Article is intended to 
develop a nuclear submarine capability in the 
British Fleet at the earliest possible time with no 
interference to the United States naval reactors 
program and will promote the acquisition by the 
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United Kingdom of the technological know-how 
essential to the maintenance and growth of this 
capability. 

This Agreement would remain in force until 
terminated by agreement of both parties, thus 
assuring continued protection for information 
and materials transferred, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Agreement. However, Article 
II, providing for exchange of information, may 
be terminated by agreement of the parties or by 
either party, following one year’s advance notice, 
at the expiration of an initial term of ten years, 
or upon the expiration of any succeeding term of 
five years. As noted above, the provision of fuel 
for the submarine propulsion plant is limited to a 
period of ten years, which may be extended only 
by amendment of this Agreement. 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 
91, 144b and 144¢ of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as recently amended, the Agreement specifi- 
cally provides, in Article I, that all cooperation 
under the Agreement will be undertaken only 
when the communicating or transferring party de- 
termines that such cooperation will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to its de- 
fense and security, while the United States and 
the United Kingdom are participating in an inter- 
national arrangement for their mutual defense 
and security through substantial and material con- 
tributions thereto. Cooperation under Article IT 
and III of the Agreement would be undertaken 
only when these conditions prevail. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions on the 
terms, conditions, duration, nature, and scope of 
cooperation, the Agreement provides that the 
parties will maintain agreed security safeguards 
and standards. The Agreement also contains a 
commitment that the recipient of any material or 
information transferred pursuant to the Agree- 
ment will not transfer it to unauthorized persons 
or except as specifically provided in the Agree- 
ment, beyond the jurisdiction of the recipient 
party. 

Public Law 85-479 provides that the President 
will determine that with respect to implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the Agreement concern- 


ing exchange of information and the transfer of 
equipment and materials, proposed communica- 
tion of information or any proposed transfer ar- 
rangement of equipment or materials “will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
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to the common defense and security.” In accord- 
ance with our letter to you, dated January 27, 
1958, the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Defense will recommend to you an 
Executive Order whereby the President would 
authorize proposed communications or transfers 
only after joint review by the Department of De- 
fense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
interested agencies, and would authorize such com- 
munications or transfers in the absence of the 
President’s personal approval only where the De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission agree that the proposed cooperation 
and the proposed communication of restricted 
data or transfer of materials or equipment will 
promote and will not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to the common defense and security. 

It is the considered opinion of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of De- 
fense that the performance of the proposed agree- 
ment will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense and se- 
curity of the United States. Accordingly, it is 
recommended that you (1) approve the program 
for transfer of one submarine nuclear propulsion 
plant and special nuclear material required for 
operation of this plant during the ten-year period 
following the date upon which the Agreement 
enters into force: (2) determine that the perform- 
ance of this Agreement will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security of the United States; (3) 
approve the proposed Agreement for Coopera- 
tion; and (4) authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed Agreement for the Government of the 
United States by the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the foregoing 
recommendations. 

Respectfully, 
W. F. Linsy 
Acting Chairman 
Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 


New H. McEtroy 
Secretary 
Departie nt of Defense 


Memorandum from the President for the Secretary 
of Defense and the Acting Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission 


Jury 3, 1958 
1. In your joint letter of July 3, 1958, to me, 


you recommended that I approve a proposed 
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Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland For Cooperation on the Uses of 
Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes. 

2. I note from your joint recommendation that 
the United Kingdom is participating with the 
United States in international arrangements pur- 
suant to which it is making substantial and mate- 
rial contributions to the mutual defense and secu- 
rity, and the United Kingdom has made substan- 
tial progress in the development of atomic weap- 
ons. I note also that the proposed Agreement will 
permit cooperation necessary to improve capabil- 
ities of the United States, and the United King- 
dom, in the application of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes, subject to provisions, 
conditions, guaranties, terms, and special deter- 
minations, which are most appropriate in this im- 
portant area of mutual assistance. 

3. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and the Agreement require certain determina- 
tions concerning cooperation under the Agree- 
ment. In this regard, I shall expect. to have your 
recommendations with respect to an Executive 
Order which will facilitate the implementation of 
the Agreement as proposed in your joint letter. 

4. Having considered the cooperation provided 
for in the Agreement, including your joint rec- 
ommendation, security safeguards and other terms 
and conditions of the Agreement, I hereby 


(a) Approve the program for transfer of one 
submarine nuclear propulsion plant and special 
nuclear material required for operation of this 
plant during the ten-year period following the 
date upon which the Agreement enters into force: 

(b) Determine that the performance of this 
Agreement will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States; 

(c) Approve the proposed Agreement for Co- 
operation; and 

(d) Authorize the execution of the proposed 
Agreement for the Government of the United 
States by the Secretary of State. 


5. In taking these actions, I have noted also the 
supplementary classified information, regarding 
the Agreement, also jointly submitted to me. 

6. After execution of the Agreement, I shall 
submit it to the Congress. 
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7. I am forwarding a copy of this memoran- 
dum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicut D. E1ssENHOWER 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


Press release 884—A dated July 3 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND FOR COOPERATION ON THE USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY FOR Mutual DEFENSE PURPOSES 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland on its own behalf and on behalf of 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 

Considering that their mutual security and defense 
require that they be prepared to meet the contingencies 
of atomie warfare; 

Considering that both countries have made substantial 
progress in the development of atomic weapons ; 

Considering that they are participating together in 
international arrangements pursuant to which they are 
making substantial and material contributions to their 
mutual defense and security; 

Recognizing that their common defense and security 
will be advanced by the exchange of information concern- 
ing atomic energy and by the transfer of equipment and 
materials for use therein; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer can be un- 
dertaken without risk to the defense and security of 
either country ; and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, which was enacted with 
these purposes in mind, 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 
General Provision 

While the United States and the United Kingdom are 
participating in an international arrangement for their 
mutual defense and security and making substantial and 
material contributions thereto, each Party will com- 
municate to and exchange with the other Party informa- 
tion, and transfer materials and equipment to the other 
arty, in accordance with the provisions of this Agree- 
ment provided that the communicating or transferring 
arty determines that such cooperation will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and 
security. 

ARTICLE IT 
Exchange of Information 

A. Each Party will communicate to or exchange with 
the other Party such classified information as is jointly 
determined to be necessary to: 

1. the development of defense plans ; 

2. the training of personnel in the employment of and 
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defense against atomic weapons and other military ap- 
plications of atomic energy ; 

3. the evaluation of the capabilities of potential 
enemies in the employment of atomic weapons and other 
military applications of atomic energy ; 

4. the development of delivery systems compatible with 
the atomic weapons which they carry; and 

5. research, development and design of military re- 
actors to the extent and by such means as may be agreed. 

B. In addition to the cooperation provided for in para- 
graph A of this Article each Party will exchange with the 
other Party other classified information concerning 
atomic weapons when, after consultation with the other 

arty, the communicating Party determines that the com- 

munication of such information is necessary to improve 
the recipient’s atomic weapon design, development and 
fabrication capability. 


ARTICLE III 


Transfer of Submarine Nuclear Propulsion Plant and 
Materials 


A. The Government of the United States will author- 
ize, subject to terms and conditions acceptable to the 
Government of the United States, a person to transfer by 
sale to the Government of the United Kingdom or its 
agent one complete submarine nuclear propulsion plant 
with such spare parts therefor as may be agreed by the 
Parties and to communicate to the Government of the 
United Kingdom or its agent (or to both) such classified 
information as relates to safety features and such classi- 
tied information as is necessary for the design, manu- 
facture and operation of such propulsion plant. A person 
or persons will also be authorized, for a period of ten 
years following the date of entry into force of this Agree- 
ment and subject to terms and conditions acceptable to 
the Government of the United States, to transfer replace- 
ment cores or fuel elements for such plant. 

B. The Government of the United States will transfer 
by sale agreed amounts of U-235 contained in uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 as needed for use in the 
submarine nuclear propulsion plant transferred pursuant 
to paragraph A of this Article, during the ten years fol- 
lowing the date of entry into force of this Agreement on 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed. If the 
Government of the United Kingdom so requests, the 
Government of the United States will during such period 
reprocess any material sold under the present paragraph 
in facilities of the Government of the United States, on 
terms and conditions to be agreed, or authorize such re- 
processing in private facilities in the United States. En- 
riched uranium recovered in reprocessing such materials 
by either Party may be purchased by the Government of 
the United States under terms and conditions to be 
agreed. Special nuclear material recovered in reprocess- 
ing such materials and not purchased by the Govern- 
ment of the United States may be returned to or retained 
by the Government of the United Kingdom and any U-285 
not purchased by the Government of the United States 
will be credited to the amounts of U-235 to be transferred 
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by the Government of the United States under this 
Agreement. 

C. The Government of the United States shall be com- 
pensated for enriched uranium sold by it pursuant to 
this Article at the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s published charges applicable to the domestic 
distribution of such material in effect at the time of 
the sale. Any purchase of enriched uranium by the 
Government of the United States pursuant to this Article 
shall be at the applicable price of the United States 
Atomie Energy Commission for the purchase of enriched 
uranium in effect at the time of purchase of such enriched 
uranium. 

D. The Parties will exchange classified information on 
methods of reprocessing fuel elements of the type utilized 
in the propulsion plant to be transferred under this Ar- 
ticle, including classified information on the design, con- 
struction and operation of facilities for the reprocessing 
of such fuel elements. 

E. The Government of the United Kingdom shall indem- 
nify and hold harmless the Government of the United 
States against any and all liabilities whatsoever (includ- 
ing third-party liability) for any damage or injury occur- 
ring after the propulsion plant or parts thereof, including 
spare parts, replacement cores or fuel elements are taken 
outside the United States, for any cause arising out of 
or connected with the design, manufacture, assembly, 
transfer or utilization of the propulsion plant, spare parts, 
replacement cores or fuel elements transferred pursuant 
to paragraph A of this Article. 


ARTICLE IV 


Responsibility for Use of Information, Material, Equip- 
ment and Devices 


The application or use of any information (including 
design drawings and specifications), material or equip- 
ment communicated, exchanged or transferred under 
this Agreement shall be the responsibility of the Party 
receiving it, and the other Party does not provide any 
indemnity, and does not warrant the accuracy or com- 
pleteness of such information and does not warrant the 
suitability or completeness of such information, material 
or equipment for any particular use or application. 


ARTICLE V 


Conditions 


A. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried 
out by each of the Parties in accordance with its applica- 
ble laws. 

B. Under this Agreement there will be no transfer by 
either Party of atomic weapons. 

C. Except as may be otherwise agreed for civil uses, 
the information communicated or exchanged, or the ma- 
terials or equipment transferred, by either Party pursuant 
to this Agreement shall be used by the recipient Party 
exclusively for the preparation or implementation of 
defense plans in the mutual interests of the two countries. 

D. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude the com- 
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munication or exchange of classified information ‘which 
is transmissible under other arrangements between the 
Parties. 


ARTICLE VI 


Guaranties 


A. Classified information, materials and equipment com- 
municated or transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall 
be accorded full security protection under applicable se- 
curity arrangements between the Parties and applicable 
national legislation and regulations of the Parties. In 
no case shall either Party maintain security standards 
for safeguarding classified information, materials or 
equipment made available pursuant to this Agreement less 
restrictive than those set forth in the applicable security 
arrangements in effect on the date this Agreement comes 
into force. 

B. Classified information communicated or exchanged 
pursuant to this Agreement will be made available through 
channels existing or hereafter agreed for the communica- 
tion or exchange of such information between the Parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated or exchanged, 
and any materials or equipment transferred, pursuant to 
this Agreement shall not be communicated, exchanged or 
transferred by the recipient Party or persons under its 
jurisdiction to any unauthorized persons, or, except as 
provided in Article VII of this Agreement, beyond the 
jurisdiction of that Party. Each Party may stipulate the 
degree to which any of the information, materials or 
equipment communicated, exchanged or transferred by it 
or persons under its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agree- 
ment may be disseminated or distributed ; may specify the 
categories of persons who may have access to such infor- 
mation, materials or equipment; and may impose such 
other restrictions on the dissemination or distribution of 
such information, materials or equipment as it deems 
necessary 


ARTICLE VII 


Dissemination 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or op- 
erate as a bar or restriction to consultation or coopera- 
tion in any field of defense by either Party with other 
nations or international organizations. Neither Party, 
however, shall communicate classified information or 
transfer or permit access to or use of materials, or equip- 
ment, made available by the other Party pursuant to 
this Agreement to any nation or international organiza- 
tion unless authorized to do so by such other Party, 
or unless such other Party has informed the recipient 
Party that the same information has been made avail- 
able to that nation or international organization. 


ArTICLE VIII 
Classification Policies 
Agreed classification policies shall be maintained with 
respect to all classified information, materials or equip- 


ment communicated, exchanged or transferred under this 
Agreement. The Parties intend to continue the present 
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practice of consultation with each other on the classifi- 
cation of these matters. 


ARTICLE IX 


Patents 


A. With respect to any invention or discovery employ- 
ing classified information which has been communicated 
or exchanged pursuant to Article II or derived from the 
submarine propulsion plant, material or equipment trans- 
ferred pursuant to Article III, and made or conceived 
by the recipient Party, or any agency or corporation 
owned or controlled thereby, or any of their agents or 
contractors, or any employee of any of the foregoing, 
after the date of such communication, exchange or trans- 
fer but during the period of this Agreement: 

1. in the case of any such invention. or discovery in 
which rights are owned by the recipient Party, or any 
agency or corporation owned or controlled thereby, and 
not included in subparagraph 2 of this paragraph, the 
recipient Party shall, to the extent owned by any of 
them : 

(a) transfer and assign to the other Party all right, 
title and interest in and to the invention or discovery, 
or patent application or patent thereon, in the country 
of that other Party, subject to the retention of a royalty- 
free, non-exclusive, irrevocable license for the govern- 
mental purposes of the recipient Party and for the pur- 
poses of mutual defense; and 

(b) grant to the other Party a royalty-free, non-exclu- 
sive, irrevocable license for the governmental purposes 
of that other Party and for purposes of mutual defense 
in the country of the recipient Party and third countries, 
including use in the production of material in such coun- 
tries for sale to the recipient Party by a contractor of 
that other Party ; 

2. in the case of any such invention or discovery which 
is primarily useful in the production or utilization of 
special nuclear material or atomic energy and made or 
conceived prior to the time that the information it em- 
ploys is made available for civil uses, the recipient Party 
shall: 

{a) obtain, by appropriate means, sufficient right, title 
and interest in and to the invention or discovery, or 
patent application or patent thereon, as may be neces- 
sary to fulfill its obligations under the following two 
subparagraphs: 

(b) transfer and assign to the other Party all right, 
title and interest in and to the invention or discovery, 
or patent application or patent ‘thereon, in the country 
of that other Party, subject to the retention of a royalty- 
free, non-exclusive, irrevocable license, with the right to 
grant sublicenses, for all purposes ; and 

(c) grant to the other Party a royalty-free, non-exclu- 
sive, irrevocable license, with the right to grant sub- 
licenses, for all purposes in the country of the recipient 
Party and in third countries. 

B. 1. Each Party shall, to the extent owned by it, or 
any agency or corporation owned or controlled thereby, 
grant to the other Party a royalty-free, non-exclusive, 
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irrevocable license to manufacture and use the subject 
matter covered by any patent and incorporated in the 
submarine propulsion plant and spare parts transferred 
pursuant to paragraph A of Article III for use by the 
licensed Party for the purposes set forth in paragraph 
C of Article V. 

2. The transferring party neither warrants nor repre- 
sents that the submarine propulsion plant or any mate- 
rial or equipment transferred under Article III does not 
infringe any patent owned or controlled by other persons 
and assumes no liability or obligation with respect 
thereto, and the recipient Party agrees to indemnify and 
hold harmless the transferring Party from any and all 
liability arising out of any infringement of any such 
patent. 

C. With respect to any invention or discovery, or 
patent thereon, or license or sublicense therein, covered 
by paragraph A of this Article, each Party: 

1. may, to the extent of its right, title and interest 
therein, deal with the same in its own and third countries 
as it may desire, but shall in no event discriminate against 
citizens of the other Party in respect of granting any 
license or sublicense under the patents owned by it in its 
own or any other country ; 

2. hereby waives any and all claims against the other 
Party for compensation, royalty or award, and hereby 
releases the other Party with respect to any and all such 
claims. 

D. 1. No patent application with respect to any classi- 
fied invention or discovery employing classified informa- 
tion which has been communicated or exchanged pursuant 
to Articie II, or derived from the submarine propulsion 
plant, material or equipment transferred pursuant to 
Article III, may be filed : 

(a) by either Party or any person in the country of 
the other Party except in accordance with agreed condi- 
tions and procedures; or 

(b) in any country not a party to this Agreement ex- 
cept as may be agreed and subject to Articles VI and VII. 

2. Appropriate secrecy or prohibition orders shall be 
issued for the purpose of giving effect to this paragraph. 


ARTICLE X 


Previous Agreements for Cooperation 


Effective from the date on which the present Agreement 
enters into force, the cooperation between the Parties 
being carried out under or envisaged by the Agreement 
for Cooperation Regarding Atomic Information for Mu- 
tual Defense Purposes, which was signed at Washington 
on June 15, 1955,* and by paragraph B of Article I bis 
of the Agreement for Cooperation on Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy, which was signed at Washington on June 15, 
1955, as amended by the Amendment signed at Wash- 
ington on June 13, 1956,° shall be carried out in accordance 
with the provisions of the present Agreement. 


* For text, see ibid., July 11, 1955, p. 63, or Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 3322. 

*‘TIAS 3321. 

*TIAS 3608. 





ARTICLE XI 
Definitions 

For the purposes of this Agreement: 

A. “Atomic weapon” means any device utilizing atomic 
energy, exclusive of the means of transporting or propell- 
ing the device (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal purpose of 
which is for use as, or for development of, a weapon, 
a weapon prototype, or a weapon test device. 

B. “Classified information” means information, data, 
materials, services or any other matter with the security 
designation “Confidential” or higher applied under the 
legislation or regulations of either the United States or 
the United Kingdom, including that designated by the 
Government of the United States as “Restricted Data” or 
“Formerly Restricted Data” and that designated by the 
Government of the United Kingdom as “ATOMIC”. 

©. “Equipment” means any instrument, apparatus or 
facility and includes any facility, except an atomic 
weapon, capable of making use of or producing special nu- 
clear material and component parts thereof, and includes 
submarine nuclear propulsion plant, reactor and military 
reactor. 

D. “Military reactor” means a reactor for the propul- 
sion of naval vessels, aircraft or land vehicles and mili- 
tary package power reactors. 

EK. “Person” means: 

1. any individual, corporation, partnership, firm, asso- 
ciation, trust, estate, public or private institution, group, 
government agency or government corporation other than 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission and the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority; and 

2. any legal successor, representative, agent or agency 
of the foregoing. 

F. “Reactor” means an apparatus, other than an atomic 
weapon, in which a self-supporting fission chain reaction 
is maintained and controlled by utilizing uranium, pluto- 
nium or thorium, or any combination of uranium, pluto- 
nium or thorium. 

G. “Submarine nuclear propulsion plant’ means a pro- 
pulsion plant and includes the reactor, and such control, 
primary, auxiliary, steam and electric systems as may be 
necessary for propulsion of submarines. 

H. References in this Agreement to the Government 
of the United Kingdom include the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 


ARTICLE XII 
Duration 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the date on 
which each Government shall have received from the 
other Government written notification that it has com- 
plied with all statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of this Agreement, and shall. re- 
main in force until terminated by agreement of both 
*arties, except that, if not so terminated, Article II may 
be terminated by agreement of both Parties, or by either 
Party on one year’s notice to the other to take effect at 
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the end of a term of ten years, or thereafter on one 
year’s notice to take effect at the end of any succeeding 
term of five years. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized, 
have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Washington this third day of July, 1958, in 
two original texts. 
For the Government of the United States of America: 

JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


For the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland: 


Hoop 
Her Majesty's Chargé d@’ Affaires a. i. 
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ate Committee on Foreign Relations on S. 3557, a bill 
to amend the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended (64 Stat. 12). June 19, 1958. 94 pp. 
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Mutual Security Act of 1958. Conference report to ac- 
company H. R. 12181. H. Rept. 2038, June 26, 1958. 
32 pp. 
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port by the Committee on Government Operations. H. 
Rept. 2012, June 26, 1958. 43 pp. 

Authorizing the Transfer of Naval Vessels to Friendly 
Foreign Countries. Report to accompany S. 3506. H. 
Rept. 2009, June 26, 1958. 9 pp. 
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2051, June 27, 1958. 6 pp. 
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The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Statement by Delmas H. Nucker 





UWS. Special Representative in the Trusteeship Council * 


Again I have the pleasure to serve as Special 
Representative of the United States to report on 
the principal events marking the administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands since 
July 1, 1957. As in the past, I look forward to 
receiving the benefits of the views and recommen- 
dations of this body. 

This year’s review has several outstanding fea- 
tures. We have been able during the year to bring 
certain longstanding problems to a successful con- 
clusion. The past year also saw two disastrous 
typhoons sweep through the southern Marshalls, 
through parts of Ponape, Truk, and Yap districts, 
leaving widespread havoc in their wake. The first 
of these typhoons, known popularly to the world 
by its Weather Bureau name of Lola, struck in 
early November and was followed only 2 months 
later in the same general area by the even more 
destructive Ophelia. 


*Made in the U.N. Trusteeship Council on June 16 
(U.S./U.N. press release 2942 dated June 13). Mr. 
Nuecker is High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. For a review of the previous year 
by Mr. Nucker, see BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1957, p. 248. 
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The first typhoon concentrated its fury on 
Namorik Atoll in the southern Marshalls, leaving 
over 500 people homeless and destroying most of 
the food crops and coconut trees of that atoll. 
Where it struck in the other parts of the territory, 
fortunately only partial damage was inflicted. 
But before certain of the battered areas could re- 
cover from the damages of this November storm, 
typhoon Ophelia swept down upon us. Moving 
first on the Jaluit area in the southern Marshalls, 
it left behind an entire atoll in devastation. Close 
to 1,200 individuals in this single atoll were ren- 
dered homeless and 14 individuals washed out to 
sea and lost. Not content with the almost com- 
plete destruction on Jaluit Atoll in the Marshalls, 
Ophelia then moved westward ravaging again the 
areas in Ponape and Truk districts which had been 
hard hit by the November typhoon. Within hours 
after it was known that emergency-relief measures 
were needed, planes and ships carrying food and 
water, medicines, and supplies were on their way 
to the stricken areas. The scope and seriousness 
of the disaster led to my immediate departure for 
Washington, D.C. I am proud to report that full 
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cooperation and immediate assistance were re- 
ceived at all levels of our Government. The Direc- 
tor of the Office of Territories, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees of the United 
States Congress were most sympathetic. In record 
time an emergency appropriation of $1,350,000 re- 
ceived preliminary approval, and, within a matter 
of weeks after the disaster, we were assured by 
Members of the Congress that this administra- 
tion could embark on a full-scale rehabilitation 
program. 


Administration 


A major event of general administrative signi- 
ficance during the year was the revision of the 

Micronesian Title and Pay Plan. This revision 
"resulted in setting up two wage schedules for our 
Micronesian workers, one based on trades and 
mechanical type of work and the other on clerical, 
administrative, and professional type positions. 

During the year our permanent Micronesian 
personnel increased from 1,857 to 1,995, reflecting 
not only expansion in such fields as public health, 
education, fisheries, and construction but also 
pointing up the emphasis on the administration 
policy of training and using qualified Microne- 
sians wherever possible as replacements for United 
States staff members. Since 1951, 33 Government 
positions formerly held by such staff members 
ranging through such categories as district direc- 
tor of public health, district director of education, 
chief nurse, finance officer, and the like have been 
taken over by qualified Micronesians. This past 
year saw additional top positions filled in this 
manner. <A Ponapean took over as district direc- 
tor of public health in Ponape district; a Trukese 
was appointed finance officer in Truk. A nursing- 
instructor position in the Nurses’ Training School 
in Palau was filled by a qualified Micronesian 
nurse as were positions in other departments. 
Within the next few months two additional district 
directorships of public health will be turned over 
to qualified Micronesian medical practitioners, as 
will be positions of assistant supply officers in 
several districts. In addition to the on-the-job 
training for Micronesian workers, a special schol- 
arship program has been established to give pro- 
fessional training to selected individuals to equip 
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them to handle professional positions now filled 
by nonindigenous staff members. 


Economic Development 

Our economic policy continues to be one of aid- 
ing the Micronesians to expand and develop their 
own economy. With the chartering last year of 
two new limited-stock trading companies, there 
are now nine such companies in operation, han- 
dling most of the import and export trade 
throughout the territory. Over $486,000 has been 
extended in development loans to the loca] trading 
companies to enable them to move toward com- 
plete self-sufficiency. 

Copra production during the first half of this 
fiscal year was well over 7,000 short tons, and, 
had we been able to maintain this production, our 
yearly export for this fiscal year would have been 
over 14,000 tons—potentially the highest amount 
the territory would have produced since World 
War II. The two typhoons of November and 
January ripped through our heaviest copra- 
producing areas stripping trees of nuts, damag- 
ing and uprooting thousands of trees. In many 
areas it will be years, in some instances 8 or more, 
before full copra production is again established. 
In the Marshall district alone a 20-percent de- 
crease in copra production is anticipated as a re- 
sult of the destruction of palms by these two 
typhoons. Yet in spite of the ravages of the 
typhoons we expect this fiscal year to export at 
least 12,000 short tons of copra with a revenue 
approximating $1,300,000. This, in actuality, will 
be only some 1,300 short tons under last year’s 
production, and the overall revenue decrease will 
be only about $100,000. For the typhoon-stricken 
areas, the major source of cash income has been 
greatly curtailed or temporarily destroyed. The 
Copra Stabilization Fund was able to maintain a 
constant price of $110 to the producer for grade- 
one copra during the year, with the necessity of 
withdrawing about $50,000 from the fund account 
to achieve this stabilization. At the end of last 
month the stabilization fund balance stood at 
$845,000, affording, we feel, ample protection 
against the fluctuations of the copra market for 
the forthcoming year. 

Trochus production during fiscal year 1957 fell 
to the lowest point since 1953, due largely to un- 
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certainty of the market and refusal of trochus 
buyers to make firm quotations on prices. Since 
Micronesians could not anticipate their returns, 
many were unwilling to dive for trochus. Micro- 
nesian Officials, in cooperation with district con- 
gresses and local advisory councils, took advantage 
of the uncertain market to institute badly needed 
conservation measures in selected areas. In two 
of the formerly heaviest trochus-producing areas, 
local legislative bodies declared a closed season on 
trochus. Thus, only some 164 short tons of trochus 
were marketed this past fiscal year, which, selling 
at a price of $750 a short ton, grossed approxi- 
mately $123,000. This was a sharp contrast to the 
top price of $1,160 a ton last year, when 350 tons 
grossed over $388,000. 

Vegetable production was less than last fiscal 
year, the decline being brought about by the No- 
vember typhoon which damaged the farms on 
Rota and Tinian, the two largest vegetable-pro- 
ducing areas for the territory. We expect, how- 
ever, that this coming year will show an 
appreciable increase in the production of market- 
able vegetables. 


Agriculture 

The disastrous typhoons, which destroyed food 
crops as well as income crops in various parts of 
the territory, vividly brought home to us the 
necessity of maintaining at all times a strong agri- 
cultural program. The emphasis that has been 
given in this field stood us in good stead under 
the test of disaster. Since during the past 3 years 
our agricultural staff had been doubled and pro- 
grams in coconut development and improvement 
of subsistence crops had been stressed, we were 
better able to develop agricultural-rehabilitation 
programs for the devastated regions quickly and 
efficiently. In all of the typhoon areas the re- 
planting of coconut trees and subsistence crops 
is under way. Through our agricultural special- 
ists we are attempting to rebuild the shattered 
subsistence economy in a manner which will give 
generations of Micronesians still to come a more 
secure economic base. 

In all areas of the trust territory we are press- 
ing forward on a program of coconut rehabilita- 
tion and replanting as well as fostering demon- 
stration programs for better copra processing. 
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The improvement of subsistence crops also con- 
tinues to be one of the major goals of our agri- 
cultural program as does improvement of the 
livestock of the area. 

A plant pathologist during the year devoted his 
time to the investigation of plant diseases in the 
territory, and his final report and recommenda- 
tions currently are under study by our director 
of agriculture. In the Palau district, control of 
the rhinoceros beetle has progressed to a point 
where copra production showed a 25-percent in- 
crease over last year. The predatory scolia wasp 
now appears to be firmly established throughout 
the rhinoceros beetle-infested area. We cannot 
as yet say that the predatory wasp is the major 
factor in control, but along with our other control 
methods and extermination program we can now 
state that large areas, formerly pest-ridden, ap- 
pear to be under control and can be replanted 
to coconuts. 

The menace of the giant African snail is still 
with us. Thespecies of carnivorous snail which we 
introduced as a control measure several years ago 
as a predator has not satisfactorily been able to 
acclimate to the natural conditions of our area. 
This past year we introduced a different species of 
carnivc-ous snail, the euglandina, which has 
proven remarkably successful in Hawaii, and we 
hope this new introduction will succeed where the 
previous introductions did not. 

While recent studies indicate that the experi- 
mental cacao plantation on Babelthuap would not 
be successful because of local soil conditions, cocoa- 
development work has continued elsewhere in the 
various districts. In Ponape and Yap the ty- 
phoons destroyed many of the pods on the trees. 
Weare stressing cocoa planting in suitable areas in 
the hope of providing another cash crop for the 
Micronesians. 

In the past year we moved from the planning 
stages of a fisheries program into the first stages 
of implementing that program. A subsistence 
fishing project is now under way, and we are 
planning to start in the near future, on an experi- 
mental basis, a small-scale commercial fishing 
project. A fisheries management officer has been 
added to our staff and has embarked on a program 
of establishment of subsistence fisheries. For the 
Palau area we hope within the next fiscal year 
to procure a fishing vessel suitable for experi- 
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mental commercia! fishing and to set up a fish-dry- 
ing plant and a fish-freezing unit. Eventually we 
hope also to move into the operation of a small- 
scale pilot canning plant. All of these programs 
will be designed for the time being to provide fish 
for the Micronesian markets and thus cut down 
the import of fish in various forms from outside 
the territory. While it is doubtful as to whether 
the Micronesian economy can build up a commer- 
cial fishing program which could compete on the 
world market, we should, with proper manage- 
ment, be able to provide for most of the needs of 
the territory itself from the rich marine resources 
of the area. 

During the year also our marine biologist com- 
pleted a 2-year study of trochus, and as a result of 
his recommendations various districts put into ef- 
fect needed conservation programs. Trochus sanc- 
tuaries have been established. Trochus also was 
planted in new areas where it is hoped trochus will 
become established and, in time, provide an addi- 
tional source of cash income to local inhabitants. 


Education 


The intent of our educational system is to pro- 
vide a type of education which will equip the 
Micronesians to be useful citizens within the 
framework of their own society. Increasingly, as 
the Micronesians acquire the necessary training, 
we are turning over important positions in the edu- 
cation department to them. In six districts all 
positions within the educational departments are 
staffed with qualified Micronesians, with the ex- 
ception of the teacher trainers in each district, the 
district educational administrators, and the spe- 
cialized teachers at PICS [Pacific Islands Cen- 
tral School]. Inthe Marshalls district, as has been 
previously reported, even the district directorship 
of education has been taken over by a Marshallese. 

Over 12,000 children throughout the territory 
are in schools, either in the public or privately 
supported schools. 

Elementary education is almost completely in 
the hands of the local communities. The educa- 
tion department helps by providing needed edu- 
cational materials, training for the local teachers, 
and grants-in-aid for construction, but the com- 
munity itself provides for the elementary educa- 
tion of its children. The concern and interest of 
the local communities in elementary education is 
demonstrated in many ways. In five districts now 
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the local legislative bodies have passed legislation 
setting minimum salary schedules and a system of 
centralized payment of all elementary-school sal- 
aries. Seven new elementary schools were built by 
local communities during the year, several of 
which were constructed under our grant-in-aid 
program. In Truk, for example, Moen munici- 
pality currently is constructing an 8-room ele- 
mentary school at a cost of $17,000. Of this 
amount, $7,000 was furnished by the administra- 
tion through the grant-in-aid program, with Moen 
municipality supplying the remaining $10,000. 
Rota municipality in the Marshalls, with the aid 
of an administration grant, this year completed a 
7-room elementary school which presently is the 
most modern elementary school in the trust 
territory. 

While the administration supports the inter- 
mediate-school system, the people increasingly are 
demonstrating community concern and interest 
in this level of education. In Yap, for example, a 
new boys’ dormitory was constructed under a 
joint grant-in-aid program. The seventh public 
intermediate school of the territory and the first 
to be located outside a district center will start 
classes this fall at Kusaie. Although this new 
intermediate school was not built under the grant- 
in-aid program it was the result of joint effort. 
The administration provided $15,000 for materials 
and supplies and will staff and maintain the 
school. The Kusaiens donated most of the labor 
for its construction. 

Each year sees more Micronesian students seek- 
ing higher education outside the territory. This 
year at least 275 students were studying outside 
the territory, 189 attending high school or junior 
college in Guam, 53 in Hawaii, 13 in the Philip- 
pines, 20 in the United States and Fiji. Last year 
three scholarships were granted to each district, 
except Rota, for advanced training abroad, and a 
similar number were awarded for the coming year. 
Most of this type of scholarship is for a 2-year 
period, although a third year occasionally is 
awarded to outstanding scholars. 

A new and special type of scholarship pro- 
gram designed to give professional training in 
selected fields was instituted. These scholar- 
ships are intended to take the recipients through 
a full college and professional course. To date 
under this program two special scholarships for 
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the study of law have been granted, as have two 
special scholarships in the field of education. 

An important activity of the year was the con- 
tinuation of the work of the teacher trainers in 
the outlying areas. At Truk district a district 
teacher-training institute was established, and the 
success of the program there led to the planning 
of similar teacher-training units at all district 
centers. Vocational education was given increased 
emphasis at all intermediate schools. The de- 
velopment of educational materials written in the 
local vernaculars and adapted to the local cultures 
moved forward in all districts. 

The departments of public health and educa- 
tion continued joint efforts in the field of health 
education. Similarly, programs of school agri- 
culture and adult education were pushed vigor- 


ously. 


Public Health 

As reported at previous Council meetings, ma- 
jor attention is being given to the serious health 
problem of tuberculosis. A BCG vaccine pro- 
gram is in its second year, and work already has 
been completed in Yap district. In other districts 
this program continues. 

The first major epidemic in the history of the 
present administering authority occurred in Palau 
district during July of 1957. Here the Asian 
flu, apparently brought in by crew members of 
one of our ships, within a short period of time 
afflicted some 85-90 percent of the total popula- 
tion of Palau district. This influenza epidemic 
struck during a period when our American dis- 
trict medical director was on home leave and only 
Micronesian medical practitioners were on duty in 
the district. Upon learning of the seriousness of 
the influenza epidemic, my staff at headquarters 
prepared to mobilize, if necessary, our medical 
staff and facilities from other districts as well as 
calling upon the United States Naval Hospital in 
Guam for emergency aid. The Palauan medical 
practitioners, Palauan nurses, and other local staff 
plunged into the monumental task of battling an 
outbreak of epidemic proportion, while carrying 
on at the same time all of the routine duties of 
a busy district hospital. I am proud to report 
that the Micronesian medical staff had control of 
the situation from the very outset and did such 
a capable job that our district administrator at 
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Palau did not feel it was necessary to call for 
outside help. Members of this Council recently 
may have seen a magazine story on the work of 
the Micronesian medical practitioners in one of 
the well-known United States weekly magazines. 
That story not only describes the fine work the 
local medical staff at Palau district did in combat- 
ing the influenza epidemic but also tells in detail 
how the medical practitioners throughout the ter- 
ritory are handling the public-health program. 

We are indeed proud of our Micronesian medi- 
cal practitioners, our dentists, nurses, laboratory 
technicians, sanitarians, and other public-health 
workers. The success of our Micronesian health- 
training program, to us, is one of our outstanding 
achievements. 

This past year a Ponapean medical practitioner 
assumed full control of all public-health activities 
in the Ponape district. Now, in two of our dis- 
tricts, all public-health functions are under Micro- 
nesian direction. Within the next few months 
we also anticipate the replacement of two ad- 
ditional United States district directors of pub- 
lic health by qualified Micronesian medical prac- 
titioners. 

During the past year two new field hospitals— 
one at Ebeye and the other at Kusaie—were put 
into operation. These field hospitals are headed 
by licensed Micronesian medical practitioners and 
staffed by trained and qualified local personnel. 
We now have nine hospital units in operation, 
seven main district units and the above two field 
units. A tenth out-island field hospital is under- 
going construction at Jabor in the Jaluit Atoll 
and will, we hope, be in operation by next year. 
Work continues on new hospital construction at 
the district centers. 

Special training of laboratory technicians as 
well as postgraduate training for nurses and medi- 
cal interns continued during the year in Hawaii. 
An advanced course in anesthesia for selected 
trainees was carried out in Guam under the aus- 
pices of the Guam Naval Hospital and will con- 
tinue this present year. 

The program of training out-island health aides 
at all district hospitals was intensified. In some 
districts, as in the Marshalls, this training course 
was extended from 6 months to a full year. Dur- 
ing the year a World Health Organization health 
educator spent several weeks in the territory ad- 
vising the health and education departments on 
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their health-education program. Largely through 
his inspiration discussions are being held looking 
toward the development of a health-education 
training course under the joint auspices of the 
World Health Organization, the trust territory, 
and the Government of Guam. If these discus- 
sions lead to the actual holding of the training 
course in Guam this year, it is proposed that train- 
ing courses will be held in subsequent years in 
Saipan and Ponape. To each of these courses 
the trust territory proposes to send some 25 to 30 
trainees from the fields of education and public 
health for intensive training in public-health edu- 
cation. We will also furnish part of the teaching 
staff. 


Construction 


Our construction program has gone forward in 
all districts. We believe it is essential that needed 
construction in the areas of power plants, ware- 
houses, roads, harbors and docking facilities, re- 
frigeration plants, administration buildings, and 
the like should be accomplished within the con- 
fines of our local Micronesian resources, not by 
bringing in outside contractors and outside labor. 
Our long-range construction program may thus 
take more time to bring to completion, but, by so 
doing, we not only provide training for Micro- 
nesians but also channel most of the construction 
funds into the Micronesian economy. 

While typhoons Lola and Ophelia brought 
about temporary setbacks to the construction pro- 
gram in Truk and Ponape, in general our overall 
program progressed satisfactorily. Major proj- 
ects completed during the year included such 
needed facilities as new power plants, new re- 
frigeration plants, permanent staff housing, new 
public-works centers, as well as a variety of 
smaller projects. 

The total number of employees engaged in pub- 
lic works at the close of the fiscal year was over 
1,000, of which 92 percent were Micronesian. 
Close to $900,000 was allotted for construction 
purposes during the fiscal year. Thus, in the 
past 3 years we have spent well over $214 million 
on our construction program. Upon completion 
of the present program of building permanent in- 
stallations, the territory will possess a physical 
plant commensurate with the services the adminis- 
tration must render. 
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Communications 

The enormous sea area over which we must op- 
erate makes our supply and logistic operation one 
of considerable magnitude. The administration 
has continued the program of replacing wartime- 
built, high-speed-engined vessels with vessels 
more suitable for the area. During the year a 
contract was made with a Japanese firm for the 
construction of a 140-foot passenger-cargo vessel 
for intradistrict work. Delivery of this new 
ship is expected in July of this year, and it has 
been designated as the new station vessel for 
Ponape district. 

Air transportation in the area was provided as 
in previous years by our fleet of three amphibious 
SA-16A planes. Extra flights due to the typhoon 
emergencies, medical lifts, and added require- 
ments of transportation of personnel resulted in 
trust territory aircraft being flown more miles 
than any previous year. 

Our radio communication system, particularly 
our out-island network, has been strengthened. 
Rongelap joined this network during the past 
year as did Namorik—making a total of 17 out- 
island radio stations in operation throughout the 
territory. 


Political Development 


We have continued, in the year under review, 
to press forward in all phases of political develop- 
ment. The institution of a systematic program of 
chartering of municipalities throughout the terri- 
tory met in some areas with deep interest and re- 
sponse. This community interest had an unex- 
pected effect on our target dates for the chartering 
of municipalities. In Truk, for example, the local 
communities saw in the formal chartering pro- 
gram an opportunity to launch a program of po- 
litical education on the local level. In Moen mu- 
nicipality, seat of the district center of the Truk 
district, the municipal council composed of village 
heads met regularly once or twice a week for a 
period of 3 months with representatives of the 
administration, studying and discussing in detail 
the proposed charter revisions before presenting 
the formal request for a charter to the office of the 
High Commissioner. Here and in other munici- 
palities public meetings explaining the purposes 
of the charter program have been held. 

The initiation of this formal program of char- 
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tering of municipalities demonstrated again the 
wisdom of moving slowly on a program of po- 
litical development. It is our contention, shared 
by the local political leaders, that, until the people 
fully comprehend and appreciate what a formal 
charter means in terms of their local political de- 
velopment, the granting of a charter is a somewhat 
meaningless gesture. For this reason the number 
of charters granted during the year was smaller 
than we had originally anticipated. In three dis- 
tricts also, the Marshalls, Ponape, and Truk, the 
necessary introductory and orientation work was 
brought to a virtual standstill for several months 
when all local energies had to be devoted to ty- 
phoon relief and rehabilitation work. Thus we 
granted only 12 municipal charters rather than the 
20 that we earlier had expected to give out by June 
1958. In retrospect it now appears that a longer 
orientation period is needed than we thought when 
the program was launched. 

Political progress on a district level has been 
very satisfactory. With the granting of a charter 
last August, a district-wide unicameral congress 
came into being in Truk district 3 years before 
the target date set for that event. Truk Congress 
held its first meeting last October and had a most 
successful session. 

An interesting political development along dis- 
trict-wide lines has been the trend to abolish the 
bicameral bodies, one house of which was heredi- 
tary, into unicameral bodies with entire member- 
ship elected. In May of this year a constitutional 
convention of elected delegates from all munici- 
palities of Ponape district met in Kolonia, the 
Ponape district center, to consider ways and means 
of turning the present two-house Ponape Island 
Congress into a districtwide congress. A draft of 
a charter establishing a unicameral legislative 
body is now under study. 

This proposed unicameral congress for Ponape 
will be a step forward, for in that district the 
original island congress had insisted upon an 
hereditary house of nobles in addition to an elected 
house of peoples’ representatives. It is gratifying 
to report that much of the impetus for setting up 
a unicameral body in Ponape district, with all 
membership elected, stemmed from the hereditary 
nobles themselves. 

In the Marshalls the seventh annual meeting of 
the Marshall Islands District Congress last Octo- 
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ber also resolved to study ways and means for the 
drafting of a new charter which would establish 
a unicameral legislative body. Throughout the 
year the Marshall Islands Congress Holdover 
Committee worked on this problem and, in consul- 
tation with a special headquarters consultant on 
political affairs, prepared a draft for a new char- 
ter which will be considered this coming August 
during the 1958 annual session of the present 
Congress. 

Yap district as yet does not envision a district- 
wide elective legislative body since its out-island 
areas pose problems somewhat unique to that dis- 
trict. A formal charter designed to establish a 
Yap Island legislative council currently is under 
preparation and should be ready for submission 
to my office within the next few months. 

A highlight of the year was the holding last 
October in Guam for the second time of an inter- 
district conference of Micronesian leaders. The 
success of this conference, to which all delegates in 
each district were elected by representative legis- 
lative or advisory bodies, led to the decision to 
schedule this conference on an annual basis. At 
the request of the delegates this group shall be 
known as the Interdistrict Advisory Committee to 
the High Commissioner. In summing up his im- 
pressions one of the Micronesian delegates ex- 
pressed himself in his closing remarks by these 
words: 

To me, the fact that we met, regardless of whether 
anything is accomplished, is itself a great advance in our 
political development. I am saying this because con- 
ferences of this nature are the first in our history. I no 
longer feel like a stranger to the other delegates, but as 
though we are brothers living on different islands. I am 
no longer afraid to speak out. 

If interdistrict conferences did nothing but 
bring about this feeling of unity, I would feel that 
They are valuable 


they are indeed worth while. 
also in that Micronesians are learning from each 
other at these conferences as is our administration. 
As a result of meetings of this nature our task of 


administration is made easier and more responsive 
to the true needs of the Micronesians. Other ter- 
ritory-wide conferences during the year, such as 
the judicial conference and the educational con- 
ference, in which Micronesians from all districts 
participated, brought about better understanding 
of common problems. 

At earlier Trusteeship sessions various members 
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have commented on the fact that a uniform age for 
suffrage was not found throughout the territory, 
specifically noting that voting age started at 26 
years in the Palau district. This administration 
has maintained that the setting of a voting age 
should be done by the people themselves, not by 
arbitrary action on our part. I am thus very 
pieased to be able to report that during the past 
year the Palau Congress of their own volition re- 
vised the age of suffrage downward to 21 years. 


Claim Settlement 

The success with which we made settlement of 
the land claims for the people of Kili and Ujelang 
already has been described in detail to this Coun- 
cil, both in my verbal report last year as well as 
in our annual report of 1957, * which is up for re- 


view at this session. 
We have continued to work toward the settle- 
ment of remaining land claims elsewhere in the 


territory. All remaining land claims in the Yap 
district, specifically those in Ulithi, should be 
settled by July 1 of this year. Money has been set 
aside for final settlement of remaining claims in 
Palau district, and these too, it is hoped, will be 
settled by the end of this calendar year. Only in 
the Marshall Islands district do appreciable land 
claims still remain unresolved, some due to still 
needed cadastral surveying and final land deter- 
minations, others pending agreement of acceptable 
terms to the owners and the Trust Territory Gov- 
ernment. Claimants in the Kwajalein Atoll have 
expressed a desire to have legal counsel in ne- 
gotiating settlement of their claims. We are now 
engaged in conversations with the lawyers to seek 
agreement on procedural aspects of their represen- 
tation of the claimants. 

The last remaining claims of a contractual 
nature, the redeeming of Micronesian-held Japa- 
nese bonds and of postal savings, are in the final 
state of settlement. We had expected to have all 
claims of this type completed by the end of this 
month. Since most of the postal savings are very 
small in amount, many Micronesians as yet have 
not turned in their claims. It now appears that 
the settlement of these remaining tiny claims will 
stretch over an indeterminate period. Suflicient 
funds for final settlement of postal savings claims 


* U.N. doc. T/1383. 
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have been set aside and will be disbursed until all 
are met. 


Relocation of Displaced Persons 


An outstanding event of this year was the return 
of the people of Rongelap Island to their home 
atoll in the Marshall Islands. All reports to date 
indicate that the Rongelapese are making a satis- 
factory adjustment. As in any relocation of 
people minor problems still remain to be worked 
out, but, in general, the adjustment back to atoll 
life has been faster and smoother than we expected. 
As members of this Council know, each year a very 
thorough medical reexamination of the people of 
Rongelap and Utirik has been carried out. This 
year’s examination conducted in Utirik and in 
Rongelap during March demonstrated again that 
the people are in good health. Not only does 
Rongelap today have a fully equipped dispensary 
manned by a trained health aide but with their 
two-way island radio are constantly in contact 
with our medical staff at Ebeye or Majuro. If 
necessary, we can arrange to have a plane at 
Rongelap within a matter of 2 to 3 hours to handle 
any medical emergency. 

We are encouraging as fast as possible the re- 
planting of all types of subsistence foods. To this 
end we are employing an additional agriculturist 
to aid the Rongelapese in the rehabilitation of their 
local food crops. 

We have continued to aid in the development 
of the Kili and Ujelang people. This year each 
group received sizable interest payments from the 
trust funds established for them by the land claims 
settlement of last year. This interest payment 
amounted to $10,000 for the Kili people and $4,500 
for the people of Ujelang. Added to their copra 
income, the cash income of both peoples more than 
doubled as a result. 

At Kili also the first 6 months of the year saw 
the very successful operation of the 50-foot 
schooner, the Libra. The operation of this Kili 
boat effectively broke the former isolation of Kili 
and enabled the people to use their small islands 
in the Jaluit lagoon. I regret to report that the 
Libra was driven on the reef at Kili by the typhoon 
last November and sank, fortunately with no loss 
of life. Fortunately also, Kili suffered only slight 
damage to tree crops in this storm. When in early 
January the second disastrous typhoon smashed 
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into the Jaluit Atoll, the island of Kili again was 
spared. Only relatively slight damage to crops 
and homes occurred. The Kili settlement on 
Jaluit, however, was wiped out along with the rest 
of Jabor, and the Kili people resident there re- 
turned to their home island. The people of Kili, 
with their island relatively untouched by the 
typhoons and with their annual interest payment 
of $10,000 from their trust fund, are in an excellent 
position in contrast to the stricken people of the 
Jaluit Atoll. 

Immediately upon the loss of the Kili boat, steps 
were taken to procure a new and better boat. The 
damage wrought by the second typhoon necessi- 
tated immediate action to service Kili and to aid 
in the rehabilitation work in the Jaluit and Na- 
morik area, and to accomplish this we chartered 
a 60-foot schooner from a Marshallese in Majuro. 
It is our intention to keep this chartered schooner 
in operation until we can secure a permanent 
station vessel for the Kili people. A schooner 
to fit their specific needs has been ordered, and it 
is hoped that this new and much better vessel can 
be put into operation by late fall of this year. 

In August or September of this current year we 
plan to initiate a new method of field-trip service 
to Ujelang Atoll. A new station vessel for the 
Ponape district has just been launched for the 
trust territory in Japan and should be ready to be 
put into service in late July. With this new ship 
in operation we propose to service Ujelang out of 
Ponape district in an attempt to give the people 
of Ujelang more frequent and better service. 


The Setting of Tentative Target Dates 

During the past several years members of this 
Council have been extremely interested in the set- 
ting of “target dates,” particularly in the fields of 
social and political development. To attempt to 
attain rigidly a series of target dates could seri- 
ously and adversely affect the orderly and proper 
progress toward desirable political, social, and 
economic goals. However, it is recognized that 
target dates, provided there is flexibility, are essen- 
tial to good planning. There is also a better 
defined sense of accomplishment when target dates 
are met. The following are targets this admin- 
istration has in mind and which we think worthy 


of accomplishment. We desire to conduct this 
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administration so as to meet these dates, but at no 
time do we intend to lose sight of the fact that the 
manner in which the goal is reached is as im- 
portant, if not more so, than the mere attaining 
of the target date. 


Health 

1. By 1959 all but two districts will have a 
Micronesian district director of public health. 

2. It is anticipated that by 1963 all districts 
will have Micronesian district directors of public 
health. 

Legal 

Presently two Micronesians have received 
special scholarships in the field of law. If they 
successfully complete their studies and demon- 
strate the necessary ability, we hope that by 1965 
the positions of public prosecutor and public de- 
fender will be filled by these Micronesians. 


Education 

Within 8 years each district will have a Micro- 
nesian director of education. 
General Administration 

If our present training program continues suc- 
cessfully, we anticipate that within 8 to 10 years 
all district finance and supply personnel will be 
Micronesians. 
Agriculture 

By 1961 we shall have a fully trained Microne- 
sian in charge of a district agricultural program. 
Political 

1. By 1960 there will be district unicameral con- 
gresses in four major districts—Ponape, Mar- 
shalls, Truk, and Palau. 

2. An average of 10 municipalities will be chart- 
ered each year for the next 5 years. 

3. To develop by 1965 the present Interdistrict 
Advisory Committee to the High Commissioner 
into an elected territorial advisory council. 


We have previously announced the enactment 


of organic legislation as a target for 1960. We 


have such legislation under preparation, but it is 
becoming increasingly clear that enactment by 
1960 is not a realistic goal. We wish to advise the 
Council of our doubts on the accomplishment of 
this particular target but at the same time to as- 
sure the Council of our intention to press forward 
with the legislation as rapidly as practicable. 
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An analysis of the above tentative targets fully 
supports the firm belief that this administering 
authority has often voiced, namely, that the demo- 
cratic growth and development of Micronesia 
must be predicated on the growing acceptance of 
responsibility by Micronesians and the proper dis- 
charge of these responsibilities by them. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should like to 
say a few words regarding the current series of 
nuclear tests. Perhaps it is unnecessary to reas- 
sure the Council on this question, but I would like 
to say again that every precaution that is hu- 
manly possible is being taken for the safety and 
well-being of the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tory. I say this from personal experience as I 
have recently come from the area in which the tests 
have been under way for nearly 2 months. As 
you will recall, we took similar precautions during 
the 1956 test series. These insured the successful 
completion of that series of tests without incident. 
I am happy to say that everything is going well 
with the current series and that the precautions 
are again proving very effective. Thus we are ad- 
hering to the previous resolutions of this Council 
regarding precautions which we supported when 
they were adopted. 


Conclusion 

In this report I have touched only briefly upon 
what we believe to be the outstanding events of the 
year. I have not attempted to summarize the 
achievements of our service programs for these, I 
feel, have been described sufficiently in the report 
which is before this Council for review. I shall be 
pleased to amplify or clarify any points which 
members of this body may wish to bring forth dur- 
ing the question period. 

This past year has been unusual in that emer- 
gency events moved in upon us, necessitating ac- 
tions that had not been envisioned in our scheduled 
program. The emergencies of the past year have 
been a true test of the ability of Americans and 
Micronesians to work together to solve major and 
unexpected problems. It is my opinion that the 
manner in which we did work as a team is more 
than sufficient evidence that our Government has 
been following a wise course of administration. 
We shall continue, then, to build on this frame- 
work which rests essentially upon the desire and 
willingness of the Micronesian to participate as 
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rapidly as his capabilities will permit in the opera- 
tion of an administration which, in the final analy- 
sis, is his. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to once again 
present this report of our progress. 


Mr. Jones To Be U.S. Commissioner 
on Tuna Commission 


The White House announced on July i that the 
President had that day appointed Robert L. Jones 
to be a U.S. Commissioner on the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, vice Gordon W. 
Sloan, resigned. 
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U.S. and Scandinavian Countries 
Revise Air Transport Agreements 


Press release 389 dated July 8 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Civil aviation discussions in Washington be- 
tween the United States on the one hand and 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden on the other con- 
cluded with an exchange of notes on July 8, 1958, 
revising the annexes to the air transport agree- 
ments between the United States and Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. Thomas C. Mann, As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, repre- 
sented the United States in the exchange. Den- 
mark was represented by Ambassador Henrik de 
Kauffmann, Norway by the Norwegian Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim, Torfinn Oftedal, and Swe- 
den by the Swedish Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, 
Carl L. Douglas. The discussions arose from the 
Scandinavian request that the route to Los Ange- 
les, granted on an experimental basis in 1954,' be 
made permanent. 

The revision of the annexes to the air trans- 
port agreements establishes uniform route de- 
scriptions and air traffic rights in the United 


*BuLLeTIN of Aug. 16, 1954, p. 251. 
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States for the three countries. The Scandinavian 
Governments retain traffic rights to New York 
and Chicago. However, the “beyond” rights pre- 
viously appearing in the Danish and Swedish 
agreements have been deleted. Traffic rights were 
granted to Los Angeles and to Anchorage. 

The United States maintains traffic rights to 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Stavanger, and Stockholm, 
and no change was made in the existing broad 
“beyond” rights from those points. 

A paragraph has been added to the annex of 
the agreements providing that points specified on 
the routes may be omitted at the option of the 
designated airlines. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE? 
JuLy 8, 1958 


EXceLLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your note of today’s date which reads as follows: 


“T have the honor to refer to discussions which recently 
have taken place in Washington concerning air transport 
services between Denmark and the United States of 
America. 


“It is proposed that the Government of Denmark and 
the Government of the United States of America agree 
to replace the Annex to the Air Transport Agreement 
between Denmark and the United States of America, 
signed December 16, 1944,° as amended, by the following: 


“‘ANNEX TO AIR ‘TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
DENMARK AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

“*A. Airlines of the United States designated under 
the present agreement are accorded rights of transit and 
non-traffic stop in Danish territory, as well as the right 
to pick up and discharge international traffic in passen- 
gers, cargo and mail at the point in Denmark specified 
in the following route: 

From the United States via intermediate points to Co- 
penhagen and points beyond; in both directions. 

“*B, Airlines of Denmark designated under the present 
agreement are accorded rights of transit and non-traffic 
stop in the territory of the United States, as well as the 
right to pick up and discharge international traffic in 
passengers, cargo and mail at the points in the United 
States specified in the following routes: 

1. From Denmark via intermediate points to (a) New 
York and (b) Chicago; in both directions. 

2. From Denmark (via Greenland) to Los Angeles; in 
both directions. 

3. From Denmark to Anchorage; in both directions. 


* The note printed here is addressed to Henrik de Kauff- 
mann, Ambassador of Denmark. The texts of the notes 
to the Norwegian and Swedish Governments are identi- 
cal with the exception of the naming of cities in the re- 
spective countries. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1944, p. 759. 
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“‘C. Points on any of the specified routes may, at the 
option of the designated airline, be omitted on any or 
all flights.’ 


“If the routes described above are in accordance with 
the understanding of the Government of the United 
States, my Government will be pleased to consider these 
amendments as entering into force upon the date of your 
reply of acceptance. 

“T avail myself of the opportunity to renew to you, Sir, 
the assurances of my highest consideration.” 


I have the honor to inform you that the routes described 
above and the terms and conditions specified are in ac- 
cordance with the understanding of the United States 
Government and that my Government will consider your 
note together with this reply as constituting an amend- 
ment of the Agreement effective from today’s date. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 


THoMAS C. MANN 


Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Protocol to amend convention for unification of certain 
rules relating to international carriage by air signed at 
Warsaw October 12, 1929 (49 Stat. 3000). Done at 
The Hague September 28, 1955." 
Signature: New Zealand, March 19, 1958. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Convention relating to the suppression of the abuse of 
opium and other drugs. Signed at The Hague January 
23, 1912. Entered into force February 11, 1915. 38 
Stat. 1912. 

Accession deposited: Jordan, May 12, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Convention supplementing the convention of October 28, 
1948 (TIAS 2833), for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income, as modified by the supplementary con- 
vention of September 9, 1952 (TIAS 2833). Signed at 
Washington August 22, 1957.’ 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
9, 1958. 


Brazil 


Agreement amending research reactor agreement con- 
cerning civil uses of atomic energy of August 3, 1955 
(TIAS 3308). Signed at Washington July 9, 1958. 
Enters into force on date on which each government 
receives from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments. 


Ecuador 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), 


* Not in force. 





with memorandums of understanding. Signed at Quito 
June 30, 1958. Entered into force June 30, 1958. 


France 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of December 27, 1957 (TIAS 3971). Effected by 
exchange of letters at Paris June 30, 1958. Entered 
into force June 30, 1958. 


india 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), 
with related letter. Signed at New Delhi June 23, 1958. 
Entered into force June 23, 1958. , 


ireland 
Research reactor agreement concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington March 16, 1956. 
Entered into force: July 9, 1958 (date on which each 
government received from the other written notifica- 
tion that it had complied with statutory and consti- 
.utional requirements). 


Israel 

Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of November 7, 1957, as amended (TIAS 
3945 and 4006). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington June 30, 1958. Entered into force June 30, 
1958. 


Italy 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of October 30, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3702, 
3760, 3762, 3788, and 3796). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Rome June 30, 1958. Entered into force June 
30, 1958. 


Mexico 

Agreement amending the first memorandum of under- 
standing to the agricultural commodities agreement of 
October 23, 1957 (TIAS 3935). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Mexico City June 30, 1958. Entered into force 
June 30, 1958. 


Norway 

Convention supplementing the convention of June 13, 
1949, for the avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income 
(TIAS 2357). Signed at Oslo July 10, 1958. Enters 
into force upon exchange of ratifications. 


Pakistan 
Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income. Signed at Washington July 1, 1957.’ 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given (with 
a reservation): July 9, 1958. 


Peru 

Agreement amending annex to air transport services 
agreement of December 27, 1946 (TIAS 1587). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Washington April 24 
and May 28, 1958. Entered into force May 28, 1958. 


Philippines 

Agreement on the use of the veterans memorial hospital 
and for the provision of medical care and treatment 
of veterans by the Government of the Philippines, and 
the furnishing of grants-in-aid thereof by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Signed at Manila June 30, 
1958. Entered into force July 1, 1958. 

Agreement for the construction and equipping of hos- 
pitals for veterans and the provision of medical care 
and treatment of veterans by the Philippines and the 


* Not in force. 
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furnishing of grants-in-aid by the United States. 

Signed at Manila June 7, 1949. Entered into force 

June 7, 1949. TIAS 1949. 

Terminated: July 1, 1958 (superseded by agreement of 
June 30, 1958, supra). 

Agreement amending the agreement of June 7, 1949 
(TIAS 1949) relating to veterans hospitals and medi- 
eal care. Exchange of notes at Manila October 6, 1954. 
Entered into force October 6, 1954. TIAS 3111. 
Terminated: July 1, 1958 (superseded by agreement of 

June 30, 1958, supra). 


Spain 

Agreement further supplementing the agricultural com- 
modities agreement of January 27, 1958, as supple- 
mented (TIAS 4010 and 4018). Signed at Madrid June 
30, 1958. Entered into force June 30, 1958. 


Turkey 

Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of January 20, 1958 (TIAS 3981). Signed 
at Ankara June 25, 1958. Entered into force June 25, 
1958. 


United Kingdom 
Notification by the United Kingdom with a view to ex- 
tending the application of the convention of April 16, 
1945, for the avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come, as modified by the supplementary protocols of 
June 6, 1946, May 25, 1954, and August 19, 1957, to 
certain British overseas territories, embodied in a note 
dated August 19, 1957, from the British Ambassador to 
the Secretary of State.’ 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given (with 
a reservation regarding the protocol of August 19, 
1957) : July 9, 1958. 


Viet-Nam 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding and exchange of 
notes. Signed at Saigon June 17, 1958. Entered into 
force June 17, 1958. 


Yugoslavia 

Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of February 3, 1958 (TIAS 4000), with ex- 
change of notes. Signed at Belgrade June 26, 1958. 
Entered into force June 26, 1958. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Confirmations 

The Senate on July 10 confirmed Waldemar J. Gallman 
to be Ambassador to the Arab Union. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 378 dated 


July 2.) 


Designations 

Daly C. Lavergne as director of the U.S. Operations 
Mission in Laos, effective July 7. (For biographic de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 387 dated 


July 7.) 
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American Principles. The Defense of Freedom (Kohler) 


American Republics. Mr. Jones To Be U.S. Commissioner on 
Tuna Commission a oot a Se Se a's 


Arab Union. Gallman confirmed as ambassador 


Atomic Energy 

Relationship of Geneva Technical Talks and Suspension of 
Nuclear Tests . 

United States and United Kingdom Sign New Agreement 
Under Amended Atomic Energy Act (Department an- 
nouncement, President's _— to a text of 
agreement) a man he 


Aviation. U.S. and Scandinavian Countries Revise Air 
Transport Agreements (text of U.S. note) 


Ceylon. U.S. Authorizes ain Loans for Ceylon, 
Pakistan, and Paraguay ‘ 


China, Communist. “Sixteen” a for Settlement of 
Korean Question . Ss e ‘ 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign Policy ; 

United States and United Kingdom Sign New Agreement 
Under Amended Atomic Energy Act (Department an- 
nouncement, — message to — text of 
agreement) 


Cuba. Reports on a Shipments to se: Cattea 
Erroneous ‘ 


Denmark. U.S. and ‘caduitiaaian Countries Revise Air 
Transport Agreements (text of U.S. note) . oe 


Department and Foreign Service 
Confirmations (Gallman) . 
Designations (Lavergne) . 


Disarmament. Basic Elements in U. shana Poliey 
(Murphy) srs 

Germany, East. U.S. Reiterates Rec _— for iii of 
Helicopter Crew and es (U.S. _ Soviet aide 
memoire) cue 


India. United States Signs I Loan Agreements With ‘ndia 
and Tunisia . 


Sainediittnnal Dewininntiion, Mr. Jones To Be U.S. Commis- 
sioner on Tuna Commission . ees Se 


Iran 
Economic Development Loan to Iran . 
Shah of Iran Visits Washington 


Korea. ‘Sixteen’ Call for Settlement of Korean Question . 
Laos. Lavergne designated Director, USOM . 


Military Affairs 

Reports on Arms Shipments to Cuba Called Erroneous. . 

U.S. Asks Soviets To Return DC-6 Crew Forced Down in 
U.S.S.R. (U.S. memorandum, Soviet note) . 

U.S. Reiterates Request for Release of Helicopter C rew and 
Passengers (U.S. and Soviet aide memoire) 


Mutual Security 

Basic Elements in U.S. Foreign Policy saath . 

Economie Development Loan to Iran. . : F 

Lavergne designated Director, USOM, Laos & oe 

U.S. Authorizes Development Loans for Ceylon, Pakistan, 
and Paraguay. . 

United States Signs Loan Agreements: With India and 
Tunisia 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. The Trust Te aavegeieass of the 
Pacific Islands (Nucker) 

Norway. U.S. and Scandinavian Countries Revise Air 
Transport Agreements (text of U.S. note) aye g 


Pakistan. U.S. Authorizes bealanscmanegal Loans for Ceylon, 
Pakistan, and Paraguay a Se es ae ee ee 


Paraguay. U.S. Authorizes ipca~ Loans for Ceylon, 
Pakistan, ae Paraguay . ea oe ae 


Presidential Documents. United States and United King- 
dom Sign New Agreement Under Amended Atomic 
Energy Act (message to Comgress) ...... . 


Protection of Nationals 

U.S. Asks Soviets To Return DC—6 Crew Forced Down in 
U.S.S.R. (U.S. memorandum, Soviet note). . 

U.S. Reiterates Request for Release of Helicopter Cc rew 
and Passengers (U.S. and Soviet aide memoire) . 


Sweden. U.S. and Scandinavian Countries Revise Air 
Transport Agreements (text of U.S. note) . e «@°% 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions .. Oe ae ae ee ee ee ee 

U.S. and Scandinavian Countries Revise Air Transport 
Agreeme nts (text of U.S. note) . Phi 

United States Signs Loan Agreeme nts With India and 
Tunisia nd ge ae a oa Pietaee et ewe at a. ox 
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Tunisia. United States on rs naan — India 
and Tunisia. . 


U.S.S.R. 

Basic Elements in U.S. Foreign Policy (Murphy) . 

Relationship of Geneva Technical Talks and Suspension 
of Nuclear Tests . 

U.S. Asks Soviets To Return DC-6 Crew Forced Down in 
y .S.S.R. (U.S. memorandum, Soviet note) . 

U.S. Reiterates Request for Release of Helicopter Crew 
and Passengers (U.S. and Soviet aide memoire) . 

U.S. Rejects Soviet Protest on etd General's Speech h 
(texts of statements) oe 

United Kingdom. United States and United white Sign 
New Agreement Under Amended Atomic Energy Act 
(Department announcement, President's message to Con- 
gress, text of agreement) . gee ean ee Mee ee 

United Nations 

“Sixteen” Call for Settlement of Korean Question . 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (Nucker) . 
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Dulles, Secretary. . 

Eisenhower, President . 

Gallman, Waldemar J. 

Herter, Christian A . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 7-13 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Releases issued prior to July 7 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 361 of June 27, 
363, 366, and 367 of June 30, 368 and 374 of July 1, 
376 and 377 of July 2, and 379, 382, 383, 384, 3884—A 
and 385 of July 3. 

No. Date Subject 
*386 7/7 Yost nominated Ambassador to Mo- 

rocco (biographic details). 

387 7/7 Lavergne sworn in as Director of 

USOM in Laos (rewrite). 

7388 7/8  Renegotiations under GATT with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Austria, Fin- 
land, and Netherlands and Surinam. 

389 7/8 Revision of air transport agreements 
with Scandinavia. 

390 Aide memoire to U.S.S.R. on helicop- 
ter crew. 

*391 DLF loan to Paraguay. 

*392 ; ICA guarantees investment of South 
American Placers in Bolivia. 

7393 ; Atoms-for-peace agreement with Bra- 
zil amended. 

#394 / Foreign students visit Washington. 

#395 Kducational exchange (France). 

*396 Three Foreign Service officers nomi- 
nated career ministers. 

1397 Supplementary income tax convention 
with Norway. 

7398 7/11 Military sales agreement with Burma. 

74399 7/11 Note to U.S.S.R. on U.S. transport 
plane. 





* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1941, Volume | 
General, The Soviet Union 


This volume is one of seven in the Foreign Rela- 
tions series for 1941. One volume, 1941, Volume 
IV, The Far East, has previously been published. 
Volume I deals primarily with the war in Europe 
as it affected the interests of the United States and 
with problems arising in the relations of the United 
States with the Soviet Union. 


Copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1941, Volume I, General, The Soviet Union may be 
purchased from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4.50. 








Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1941, Volume I, General, The Soviet Union. 


Street Address: -....---_---- 
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